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COUNT LEO TULSTOI, CHRISTIAN ANARCHIST. 


By VicTorR YARROS. 


NE of the most picturesque and 
remarkable figures of this 
century is unquestionably the great, 
‘‘grand old man” of Russia, Count 
Leo Tolstoi. He walks among men 
like a true prophet of old, and his 
career and personality are alike 
strikingly exceptional. Until about 
a decade ago Count Tolstoi was 
known in Western Europe and 
America exclusively as a novelist, as 
the author of matchless works of 
realistic fiction. Competent literary 
critics had pronounced him the 
greatest novelist of all times, and the 
public was beginning to appreciate 
him. Soon, however, rumors of his 
alleged personal eccentricities gained 
currency, and interest was attracted 
to the man and his life. 

Now Count Tolstoi is known 
everywhere as a great reformer and 
irreconcilable antagonist of modern 
civilization. He is an anarchist and 
a communist, albeit he founds his 
social creed on the teachings of 
Christ. Tolstoi wages war upon all 
established governments, all organ- 
ized churches, all laws for the pro- 
tection of property, and nearly all the 
features of our modern civilization. 
His books on the political, economic 
and religious problems of our day 
have been translated into many 


languages, and everywhere men have 
been influenced by him. In Russia 
there is a ‘‘school” of Tolstoists, 
while in France and in the United 
States a large number of cultivated 
and wealthy people have espoused 
his doctrines, in a theoretical sense 
at least. 

There is no other man among the 
living who can be at all compared 
with Count Tolstoi. Extremely 
heretical as his ideas on almost every 
subject are, he is recognized as a 
power and respected as a moral 
guide and authority. Even those 
who have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon with him bow to his moral 
superiority and regard his judgments 
as of great importance. 

Count Tolstoi finds nothing right or 
wisely ordered in our present system. 
He would “reform it altogether” 
and take a fresh start. He attributes 
all our present ills and maiadjust- 
ments to our deliberate violations of 
the teachings of Christ, whom the 
Christian world professes to follow, 
but whom it would unhesitatingly 
crucify if he reappeared to-day and 
demanded obedience to his will. He 
believes that the teachings of Christ 
and the early Fathers of the Church 
are not only ideally true, but emi- 
nently practical and expedient. A 
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social order which deviates so widely 
from the Christian ideal as ours does 
has no right to be denominated 
Christian according to Tolstoi, and 
he accordingly treats with scornful 
contempt the pseudo- Christian minis- 
ters who acquiesce in the anti-Chris- 
tian institutions and customs under 
which we live. The churches are 
merely formal bodies of men pursu- 
ing worldly objects, and anxious to 
disguise their essential nature. Gov- 
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ernment, which is the embodiment 
of brute force, exists merely for the 
protection of the plunder of the rich. 
Private property is anti-Christian, 
asserts Tolstoi, and punishment of 
crime equally irreligious and immcral. 
Money, standing armies, navies, 
prisons and all such devices are 
repugnant to God's will, and should 
be done away with. The world 
ought to return to Christ and live in 
accordance with his injunctions. 
Property should be common. Evil 
should not be resisted except by moral 
means. Even marriage is looked upon 
as a failure; the beauty of woman 
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being regarded as an unwholesome 
influence. 

But how would Count Tolstoi bring 
about such a state of society? In his 
mothods he remains consistent and 
logical. An Anarchist he is, an 
enemy of all force and government, 
but not a revolutionist. He does not 
believe in fighting government with 
its own weapons, Unlike the Nihilists 
and revolutionary Socialists, Count 
Tolstoi confines himself to exposure 
and criticism of government and 
capital. He is not in favor of resort- 
ing to force for the purpose of over 
throwing them. He merely seeks to 
change men’s ideas and sentiments, 
and thus to induce them to repudiate 
everything that is violative of the true 
religion. He thinks that right and 
truth will triumph without the aid of 
force. In an atmosphere of true 
Christianity the existing system will 
gradually perish. 

One of the vices of our civiliza- 
tions which Count Tolstoi attacks 
with much vigor is the division of 
society into manual laborers and 
brain laborers. Such a division, he 
affirms, is detrimental and demoral- 
izing to both classes. Science, art 
and culture generally may be fine 
things, says Tolstoi, but we have no 
right to devote ourselves entirely to 
them and compel the agricultural 
and other laborers to support us by 
their physical toil. The masses of 
the people derive no benefit from our 
sciences and arts, and yet they work 
for us and enable us to amuse and 
improve ourselves at their expense. 
This is unjust. Nobody ought to be 
exempt from his proper share of 
physical labor. We may do what we 
please with our own time, but the 
time necessary for the production of 
the necessaries of life should not be 
appropriated to other purposes. He 
who does not work with his own 
hands shall not eat. Writers, preach- 
ers, artists, scientific investigators do 
not earn their means of subsistence 
by their mental labor, since the masses 
receive next to no benefit from it, 
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and hence they may not arrogate to 
themselves the right to refrain from 
manual labor. 

Holding these views, it is no won- 
der that of late Count Tolstoi has 
come to regard his work as a writer 
of fiction with considerable suspicion. 
His greatest novels he considers 
worthless, if not mischievous. Peo- 
ple read them for amusement, he 
says, and it is degrading for a true 
Christian disciple to ponder to low 
tastes. The writing of such “stuff” 
is almost criminal folly, seeing that 
the world suffers so intensely from 
its ignorance and perversity. The 
duty of every man having natural 
gifts is to work for the emancipation 
of humanity and to spread the light 
of religion and truth. Consistently 
with this idea, Count Tolstoi has not 
written anything in recent years 
save with the intention of ‘‘ painting 
a moral ’’ and enforcing an important 
lesson. He has written tales for the 
peasants because in no other way 
could he reach them and convey his 
message tothem. In a word, liter- 
ary art is to him now merely a means 
of spreading his gospel of repudia- 
tion of all worldly interests. He is 
a missionary and a prophet. 

Count Tolstoi’s private life, while 
not absolutely consistent with his 
philosophy of existence, comes as 
near being a faithful realization of 
his ideal as modern social conditions 
allow. Belonging to the highest 
nobility, he entirely ignores all arbi- 
trary divisions of society and deals 
with all men on terms of absolute 
equality. -Rank, titles are nothing to 
him, or rather worse than nothing, 
for he considers them to be un- 
Christian and demoralizing. He be- 
lieves in simple, natural existence, 
and in spontaneous morality. He 
has profound faith in the moral worth 
of the peasants, ‘‘children of 
nature,’ whose lives are purer than 
those of so-called civilized men. 
Though a possessor of considerable 
wealth and landed property, Count 
Tolstoi refuses to derive any per- 


sonal enjoyment from it. The 
Countess, his wife, manages his es- 
tates and disposes of the income. 
Count Tol.:.i, true to his ideas, re- 
frains from nterfering with his wife's 
business methods, believing that he 
has no right to compel her to adopt 
his views, which she does not alto- 
gether share. His children (and he 
has several) sympathize largely with 
his theories and aid him in his work. 

Count Tolstoi dresses like a peas- 
ant and lives in the simplest possible 
way. He passes most of his time in 
the country, where he works‘in the 
fields with the peasants, when his 
literary and charitable activities are 
not pressing. No man in Russia did 
more for the peasantry during the 
recent famine than Count Tolstoi. 
He secured funds, organized relief 
societies, established eating-houses 
and distributed seed. 

Count Tolstoi writes a great deal, 
not onlyin Russian for Russian read- 
ers, but in French and English. 
Some of his books and short essays 
are prohibited in Russia owing to 
their extreme anti-governmentalism. 
His attacks on the modern Church 
and State, which, he asserts, rest on 
brute force and shameful fraud, are 
printed outside of Russia and smug- 
gled into that country by the Nihil- 
ists. The possession and reading of 
such a work is a crime in Russia, 
punishable by imprisonment. The 
only reason why the author, Count 
Tolstoi himself, who is known to the 
government as a powerful enemy, is 
permitted to spread his teachings is 
that all his influence is exerted to 
prevent violent revolution and forcible 
attempts at reform. He is a non- 
resistant, and the government sees 
no immediate practical harm from 
his abstract revolutionary teachings. 
Doubtless his high rank, his connec- 
tions and his great fame in Europe 
and America also tend to shield him 
from prosecution. 

Count Tolstoi does not now copy- 
right his writings. He does not even 
exact any pay for his contributions 
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to Russian periodicals. He does not 
believe that literary, scientific or 
artistic labor is entitled to pecu- 
niary reward. Only by physical, 
manual labor, in his view, should a 
man support himself. The fruit of 
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glad to see his works freely trans- 
lated and republished, and he regards 
copyright as piracy. ; 

Count Tolstoi is against any use of 
intoxicants or tobacco. His expla- 
nation of the widespread craving for 
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his natural gifts belongs to all, and 
one’s leisure should be devoted to 
the production of things helpful to 
humanity. The highest reward of an 
author or artist is his influence on his 
contemporaries, his service to truth 
and justice, his consciousness of per- 
formance of duty. Count Tolstoi is 


stimulants is peculiar. Men smoke 
and drink, he says, because they 
seek to drive away disquieting 
thoughts. Their conscience troubles 
them and keeps reminding them of 
the sinfulness of their lives. To lull 
and silence conscience we resort to 
tobacco or drink. Men, declares 
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Tolstoi, are afraid to think. They 
know that they are hypocrites and 
criminals and they will do everything 
to forget themselves. 

This brief sketch may convey to 
the reader a general idea of the life 
and work of Count Tolstoi and jus- 
tify his appearance among the great 
reformers of the world. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


It is difficult to procure photo- 
graphs of this famous man that very 
accurately show the form of his head. 
The lower face is also so concealed 
by his heavy beard that the phren- 
ologist is obliged to depend on a few 
signs only, and these are indistinct. 
However, a character reader should 
be prepared for emergencies of this 
kind. He should be provided with 
reserve power. No great general or 
successful worker in any department 
should expect to make constant use 
of all the means at his command. 
In reading the character of Tolstoi, 
therefore, from the public portraits, 
we proceed largely by an inferential, 
philosophical method. We must 
take the few signs that we have and 
consider carefully not only the ele- 
ments of character that they indicate 
directly, but also the qualities which 
are likely to be associated with 
them. 

We observe in the largest picture, 
first of all, a powerful frame. The 
bones are all developed to an unu- 
sual degree. Note the remarkably 
square shoulders. With so much 
solidity in the structure of the body 
we should expect great solidity and 
stability of character. Such an or- 
ganization was evidently not made 
for voluptuous pleasures. There is 
nothing in these rigid outlines that 
would invite or respond to the gay- 
eties of the fashionable world, and 
the fact that Count Tolstoi in his 
youth attempted to live a life of 
pleasure and finally revolted at the 
course he had pursued certainly 


agrees with the general qualities of 
mind as suggested by his type of 
organization considered as a whole. 

Let us next notice the eye as it ap- 
pears in the largest picture. How 
perfectly honest it is! How serious, 
earnest, direct and unequivocal is 
that gaze! There is not a trace 
of cunning or cruelty. Both justice 
and mercy are strangely mingled 
in the expression. There is sadness 
also. The conscientiousness indi- 
cated in this eye is the love of 
truth rather than the demand for 
justice in the execution of law.’ This 
may be inferred from the openness 
of the eye and the absence of sever- 
ity suggested in the position of the 
brows. Candor seems to be a domi- 
nant trait. 

In the nose there are some indica- 
tions of a rather rude and primitive 
type of mind. It does not show a 
high order of analytical intelligence, 
originality or refinement of senti- 
ment. It is more indicative of ani- 
mality in the feelings and general 
power of mind. With such a nose 
we should scarcely expect a man to 
be emancipated from the domination 
of sentiment and impulse. 

Of the mouth little is to be seen, 
but it appears to be large and sug- 
gests great strength of character and 
doubtless powerful appetites. 

It goes without saying that his 
head must be large. The frontal lobes 
are evidently massive, being especially 
high, which agrees perfectly with the 
philanthropic qualities exhibited by 
this wonderful man. The head also 
appears high in the center at the seat 
of reverence and faith. Such a de- 
velopment would suggest a religious 
character to the merest novice in the 
study of phrenology. 

Acquisitiveness is evidently very 
deficient, as may be seen by the nar- 
rowness of the head back of the 
temples. Secretiveness is also appar- 
ently small. Here we have an ex- 
planation of many of the man’s pecu- 
liar theories. Being so deficient in 
the sense of property, it is easy to un- 
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derstand why he should advocate a 
doctrine of practical socialism or 
anarchy. As his benevolence pre- 
dominates over acquisitiveness, it is 
easy for him, in theory at least, to 
favor the abolition of private owner- 
ship. No man with large acquisitive- 
ness ever becomes an enthusiast in 
teaching the doctrines that have dis- 
tinguished Count Toistoi. Asa novel- 
ist we should expect from such a 
head as this most vivid and realistic 
description, and analyses of character 
chiefly on the lines of sentiment and 
passion. The perceptive intellect is 
strong, and there is probably much 
larger comparison than causality. 

In the smaller picture, which was 
evidently taken many years before 
the Count developed his religious 
ideas, there is an expression in the 
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eyes so different from his later por- 
traits that it seems difficult to believe 
that they belong to the same man. 
In his early days he engaged in many 
of the conventional pursuits of the 
Russian nobility, and, though by no 
means uncharitable or unsympathetic, 
his higher sentiments were for a long 
time comparatively dormant. In this 
third portrait there is nothing posi- 
tively bad in the eye and nothing pos- 
itively very good. The most unpleas- 
ant thing about it is that it is devoid of 
conjugal sentiment. After looking at 
the eyes in this portrait we are not so 
much surprised that their possessor 
should have written the unfortunate 
book that he called the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.”” Whatever else may be said 
of Count Tolstoi, he is sincere and 
consistent with his teachings. 


HOW THREE PEOPLE DID EUROPE AFOOT. 


By GEORGE C. 


BARTLETT. 


LETTER II. 


-— I find always new, fresh 

and attractive, its charms in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. 
Although it is my fourth visit, I have 
enjoyed it this time more than ever 
before. 

Many are the mistakes made here 
by those who speak United States 
French, as, for instance, upon our 
arrival my sister requested the 
cocher, as she supposed, to drive us 
to No. ro Rue Poisson (private apart- 
ments). He took us instead to No. 
10 Rue Croisson, a hotel miles from 
where we wished to go. I mention 
this little incident to show how 
easily, and consequently how con- 
tinually, mistakes are committed by 
those who do not speak perfect 
French. 

Not only the things of importance, 
and places of renown attract one’s 
attention in Paris, but so do the 
trivial things also; the market 
wagons going along the streets at 


night look like huge boquets, so 
tastefully turned to the sides are the 
yellow, red and white vegetables; 
and in the cleanly meat markets their 
meats are so dressed in white linen 
or paper, that it seems not so much 
of a sin to eat flesh, served as it is 
from counters of the whitest marble. 
The fruit, cheeses, and in fact all 
things edible are displayed in the 
shop windows in the most tempting 
manner; peaches and grapes, currants 
and strawberries are so arranged as 
to make them pictures to delight the 
eye and seduce the appetite. - The 
wearing apparel also, and knick 
knacks, bonnets and skirts, stock- 
ings, chemises and corsets—did they 
ever look so attractive anywhere else 
in the world, except, possibly, when 
worn by these charming French 
women! The French waist certainly 
does exist, and it is not so shaped by 
band or corset, for it is there when 
the clothes are removed as can be 
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seen by photographs from life and 
by the numerous paintings in the 
Salon, thus demonstrating the fact 
that a large class of French women 
are born with unusually small waists 
that have not been compressed by 
artificial means like the Chinese foot. 
I have recently noticed several of 
these French waists encircled with 
handsome belts, the buckles of which 
were studded with diamonds and 
rubies. ; 
We are domiciled in a pension on 
Avenue de la Grande Armee; the 
price is six francs per day ($1.20), 
which includes everything, breakfast 
a la continental ; the second déeuner 
at 12.30 consisting of meats, from- 
age, etc. Dinner at 6.30, regular 
table d’hote. Tea is served at 9 
o’clock in the drawing room. Un- 
fortunately the family is Scotch, so 
we miss the French dishes which we 
had expected. The mada‘n, at least 
externally, is very religious. At 
some of the meals she asks a bless- 
ing at the beginning, and says grace 
at the end, which custom I had 
never seen before. Such forms and 
ceremonies at a pension seem to me 
to be decidedly out of place. I be- 
lieve more in internal devotion. If 
one desires to ask a blessing of God, 
or to give thanks from a grateful 
heart, I think it would be more natural 
to seek a silent corner. Some 
people wear their paste religion as 
others do vulgar jewelry. I have 
come to the conclusion, taking the 
world over, that one human being is 
naturally about as truly religious as 
another; that is, all call upon and 
depend upon the Infinite in some 
way—their way. As years roll by, 
each individual realizes sooner or 
later that all here is transitory; that 
all is dying around us, and he longs 
to find the one substantial, eternal 
30d. It is as natural to pray to him 
as itis to sigh or groan or breathe; 
and although I have been praying 
for forty years, and have never, to 
my knowledge, had a prayer es- 
pecially answered, or heard the 
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slightest whisper come back as a re- 
sponse, yet Ishall continue to pray, 
disbelieving, but hoping. I ask as I 
did whenachild, why does not God 
come and visibly visit us? We seem 
to need him so much more in this 
world than, so far as can be fore- 
seen, we ever shall in any other. 
Why does He let us cry through the 
years of our lives for asolution of the 
mystery of our existence and of the 
future? But why ask why or where- 
fore? He does not answer; neither, 
satisfactorily, do any of His alleged 
prophets. ‘ 


* ae * * ok * * 


From the top of the Arc de 
Triomphe can be obtained one of the 
finest views of Paris. It is not too 
high, but just high enoygto afford 
a complete view; the mas of the 
buildings appearing natural in size, 
and the twelve wide streets leading 
out into the far distance with their 
double and triple rowsof trees giving 
evidence of a perfectly laid out city. 
The numerous parks of Paris are its 
paradise; they are the outdoor 
homes of the people, a place to rest 
and a place to play. Nurses abound 
there with healthy looking babies, 
whose natures freely bud and blos- 
som all unmindful of the passing 
throng. 

That which would appear shocking 
if performed by a single person 
seems not at all so when it is the 
custom of the multitude. The French 
are particularly rational, natural, 
and realistic. In our country, 
women allow their dresses to trail in 
the mud, and I have often seen their 
long seal-skin cloaks at the bottom 
thick with the filth of the streets. 
A French woman would hold her 
dress up to the waist and throw the 
folds over her shoulder before allow- 
ing her dress to be thus defiled. 
They think no more of showing their 
skirts (the handsomest in the world) 
than their dresses, and no more of 
showing their legs than their skirts. 
If only one woman in a thousand 
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were to do so it might seem im- 
modest, but where every one does 
tne same all immodesty disappears— 
then, the graceful swing of their 
skirts, the play of their hands, the 
musicof their voices! They are all 
welldressed, boththe poor and the 
rich. If one comes to France with 
prejudice against the people, it seems 
to me, in time he will be compelled 
to fall passionately in love with them 
all the same. 

The dresses that are adopted here 
in Paris for velocipede riding would 
give some good suggestions, I think, 
to the women of America who were 
recently represented at tlie Woman's 
Dress Congress at Chicago. They 
are made somewhat to resemble the 
Turkish trousers ; some are buckled 
below theknee, while others are 
shorter—cut off alittle above. Tak- 
ing this style of dress as a founda- 
tion, I think it would be easy to draw 
from the idea suitable garments for 
working women. 


* * - 2 * * * 


As we expect to walk through Swit- 
zerland we thought it well asa pre- 
limina”y trial trip to walk out to Ver- 
sailles which is about ten miles from 
Paris. We went down Bois de Bou- 
logne avenue, through the Bois de 
Boulogne park, a most charming spot; 
through forests of dense pine, that 
shook from their heads upon us a 
shower of hair-pins; by beautiful 
little flower-fringed lakes upon which 
were swimming fowls, ducks and 
swans, some with their little families 
swimming hither and thither in the 
placid water which looked as green 
as the grass. In our walk we also 
reached a café now and then. Finally 
we arrived at the end of the park, 
and went through the gate out into 
the main road toward St. Cloud. 
Next we passed through a city called 
Boulogne, then into the village of St. 
Cloud, and into the gardens upon the 
hill where so often walked Napoleon 
le Premier ! 

It would be difficult to find a stretch 


of country more beautiful to stroll 
through than from St. Cloud to Ver- 
sailles. About two miles from Ver- 
sailles we stopped at a small inn for 
lunch ; I mention this to show how 
cheaply one can live in the country, 
and will give below our inexpensive 
menu : 





Bread...... .02 cents. 
eee ees 
ee <<. 
Cheese..... 06 * 
peeet..... .8- ™ 
Peaches.... .12 ‘‘ 
.48 Lunch for three ! 
We again took the road, soon 


passing a field of wild poppies on the 
right, and on the left a large family 
that resembled white tulips; and 
then came Versailles with its double 
rows of trees on either side of every 
street. Several little showers lasting 
two or three moments sprayed upon 
us, little French showers that dress 
up in dark clothes to come and 
frighten one, or flirt and play awhile 
and then disappear into sunshine. 
At shower time the big trees sheltered 
us and soon we were passing up to 
the great palace, and through its 
doors into the historical rooms filled 
with those paintings and relics that 
have so many times been described 
much better than I am able to do. 
We returned by train and were more 
than satisfied with our initial pedes- 
trian trip. 

* * oe * * * * 


On Sunday we attended service at 
the Russian Church. I should advise 
every one visiting Paris to go there ; 
the music was phenomenally good. 
We thought we should miss the 
instrumental music, but soon real- 
ized that the boy choir needed 
no such artificial assistance. It 
was now as if a celestial organ 
were mingling its notes with their 
voices, and then it was like the 
echoing chimes of bells such as may 
be ringing in heaven! The decora- 
tions of the church are of gold both 
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inside and outside, and the congrega- 
tion looked as if much of the same 
royal metal had been spent on their 
attire. Some of the children were 
exquisitely dressed, in such taste as 
only the French are able to display. 
A number of the little ones were 
given wafers and spoonfuls of wine by 
the priest ; all behaved nicely, save 
one bare-legged little girl, a small 
picture in pink ribbons, that kicked 
in her nurse’s arms, would not be 
hushed by her mother, and refused 
the offices of the priest. The sacra- 
ments and the whole external worship 
were very much modified from those 
of the Eastern Greek Church. While 
there was much crossing and bowing 
there was not any prostration or ex- 
cessive kissing of the pictures of the 
Saints of the Godly family. The 
service was refined to suit the taste 
of the Parisians. 

Sunday afternoon we attended the 
Salon (Palais de |’ Industrie), admit- 
tance free. Friday is the artist’s day, 
entrance five francs. Monday after- 
noon itis two francs; other days (ex- 
cepting Sundays), one franc. We 
found the rooms crowded, and the 
crowd interested us as well as the 
pictures. How the poor as well as 
the rich of this splendid capital are 
favored by this Art Institute, and 
with the Louvre, Luxembourg, and 
the many other instructive institu- 
tions, some of which are open free 
every day in the week! As if alive, 
there are displayed within their walls 
all types of the human family of all 
ages and complexions. Every animal 
too is there set before us as if in its 
own home, and as realistic as it would 
appear in the native jungle, or valley, 
or mountain side. Monsters of the 
deep, fishes of the sea dive and sport 
before us; flowers bloom that never 
fade; corn fields grow ripe; meadows 
of wild poppies bloom, Portraits of 
good and great men and women that 
have passed away are there preserved 
to stimulate the living of to-day ; hor- 
rible battles are fought; centuries of 
history that all may read are thrown 
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out for our benefit. Mythology, both 
Pagan and Christian, is brought be- 
fore us, and for hours we were en- 
raptured by viewing scenes depicied 
of the Holy Family, by visiting peas- 
ant and poet, by passing through 
fields of grain and dense forests, 
meeting dogs, cattle, sheep, chickens, 
etc. Nymphs and centaurs played in 
dense forests near placid lakes, and 
all the pictures were under such a 
kindly light. One painting comes to 
me now as I write; it is that of a 
hounded stag; two hunters are in pur- 
suit, each with half a dozen large 
dogs; as the stag is about exhausted 
—its nostrils distorted with heavy 
breathing—an immense cross seem- 
ingly formed of white cloud suddenly 
appears before its extended horns. 
The hunters are represented as falling 
upon their knees, their guns lowered, 
the dogs stricken to the ground with 
an unknown fear, their noses close to 
the grass. The brutal sport is thus 
stopped, and the stricken stag, saved 
by the appearance of the cross, has 
no doubt many happy years yet to 
live. Would to God that such 
crosses could often appear in our 
pathway when we are pursuing a 
wrong course! Surely we appear to 
need it as did Saul, and I am sure 
we need knocking down as much; 
and when again risen we need the 
pillar of fire to guide us in the right 
direction. Some of these paintings 
are photographed and sold all over 
the world, but as they are colorless 
they are poor substitutes for the 
originals. The nude figures usually 
photograph well, and there is an 
abundance of them in every con- 
ceivable position of grace and beauty. 


* * * * * * * 


The wines of the country are com- 
paratively cheap at small inns and 
ordinary cafés, but at the fine res- 
taurants, on the boulevards and in 
the parks, they are nearly as ex- 
pensive as with us. Beer is often 
dear; a glass of about half the size 
of those in our saloons costs about 
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six cents at the cheaper places, and 
tenat the dearer. Fine brandies and 
liquors are much cheaper than in 
America, fine chartreuse and brandies 
sell from eight to ten cents a small 
glass or pony. 

The people of Paris live mostly in 
the parks and on the pavements. 
The endless number of round tables 
shaded by cool awnings are well 
patronized, and the multitudes gath- 
ered around them are pleasant to 
look upon. ‘The waiters are remark- 
ably polite and attentive; they an- 
ticipate one’s wants; they bring little 
stools for the ladies to rest their feet 
on, and discharge many little offices 
which are peculiar to the French, for 
the French understand the art of 
living. 
* * * * * * * 

One night we devoted to the Café 
Chantant des Embassadeurs. It was 
somewhat on the order of our con- 
cert vaudeville shows. One sketch, 
introducing four beggars, was quite 
good; they came on the stage, one 
with a patch on his eye, another 
limping on his crutch—all with some 
deception to gain the public favor. 
Before the audience the crutch and 
patch were thrown to one side, and 
then they had a remarkably romping 
time with nothing ailing them except 
high spirits. They swung so vio- 
lently in ‘‘ hands all around” that 
the woman of the party was sent fly- 
ing an immense distance into the air. 
For an encore they gave us ‘‘ The 
Bowery, the Bowery,” and it was 
such a good copy that we were quite 
convulsed. Another act was a 
woman imitating the Spanish style; 
she came in gracefully lolling, smok- 
ing a cigarette and dressed exqui- 
sitely, with a pretty white bonnet on 
her }.ead, and black and yellow satin 
skirt. I could hardly tell the color 
of the waist, there was so little of it, 
and it was so overflowing with flesh 
billows of whiteness. She somehow 
hit the audience with electric sparks. 
After her came the dog orchestra; 
the dogs were handsomely dressed 
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and were supplied with big and little 
drum, violin, violoncello, trombone 
and brass cymbals. The orchestra was 
led by a human clown who played the 
violin and directed the orchestra; the 
act closing with the music of the bells 
performed by the clown and three 
dogs, one bell being attached to the 
foot of each dog and clown. They 
rang the bells in fairly good time; 
one dog, however, had to be touched 
up with the clown’s foot once or twice 
as he was inclined to lag behind in 
shaking his bell. We left after hear- 
ing Yvette Guilbert, of whom we had 
heard before leaving America, but 
we found that our French vocabulary 
was insufficient to appreciate her; 
the dogs and clown were far more 
attractive to us. 


* * * * * * * 


Flowers delight to blossom in 
France, and the French take the best 
care of them, nursing them in the 
tenderest manner, sending them 
traveling from place to place in ex- 
quisitely arranged baskets, bowed 
with the richest ribbons exactly cor- 
responding to each family of blos- 
soms. Beautiful orchids hang in the 
windows, delicate and sensitive, look- 
ing like loving messengers from some 
celestial world. 

Tuesdays and Fridays on both sides 
of the Madeleine is displayed a pro- 
fusion of flowers, and a wonderful 
variety is exposed for sale at moderate 
prices. 

* * * * * * * 


Jardin de l’acclamation is one of 
the many parks of interest, and a 
good loafing place. A remarkably 
fine collection of dogs is there; gen- 
erally a male and female kennel to- 
gether, but sometimes the male, like 
the Mohammedan, is allowed three 
or four wives. ‘There are also to be 
seen many kinds of fish, flesh and 
fowl. An ostrich harnessed to an 
English dog cart carries the children 
for a few centimes. A melancholy- 
looking camel does the same, as do 
alsoelephants, dogs, ponies and goats. 
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One of the oddest sights in Paris 
is the Féte Neuilly. It takes place 
along the end of the Avenue de la 
Grande Armee, and takes up both 
sides of the avenue for a long dis- 
tance. Itconsists of a great variety 
of knick-knacks for sale, all kinds of 
oddities, ice cream stands, horses, 
dogs and asses of gingerbread dressed 
up in harness made of candy. Many 
games of chance are continually be- 
ing played. Merry-go-rounds are 
kept busy, and bands play on enough 
brass instruments to cover the dome 
of a great church. One side of the 
street is mostly lined with shows that 
include panoramas, circuses, variety 
performances, Oriental dance houses, 
women performing in the water, 
swimming shows, monkey shows, the 
giant lion tamer, menageries, etc. 
Three performances I witnessed were 
truly good. The first one attracted 
me by itssign, which read, ‘‘ Arretez- 
vous; c’est ici Louise foule’ l’air.” 
The dress and the lights as thrown 
upon the dancer produced the best 
effect I have ever yet seen in that 
kind of skirt dance. 

The second was half a dozen Ori- 
ental dancers, African, Caucasian, 
Morocco, etc. The third was a per- 
fect Venus, but more modest than 
the original, for this one was dressed 
in tights; she had to be investigated 
at some distance and appeared as if 
floating in the clouds, and then sud- 
denly diving down into an imaginary 
sea with spouting jets of water; real 
water it was, looking as if reflected 
by fire and falling upon her. It was 
one of the most remarkable feats I 
have ever witnessed. Great crowds 
assemble along this street at night, 
and many rich people continually 
drive slowly along the thoroughfare 
taking in this simple life of pleasantry. 

Many are the parks around Paris 
similar to Marceau park, surrounded 
by beautiful villas. These parks are 
kept at the height of perfection; the 
flowers are ever fresh and charming, 
and greatly help to make Paris what 
it is. 
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Adjoining Trocadero is the ceme- 
tery of the same name. It is a 
peaceful abode and contains the 
tomb of Marie Bashkirtseff, the one 
woman of our century who dared to 
write, for others to read, her most 
secret thoughts. I remember in the 
preface to Rosseau’s confessions he 
states that he is about to do what 
has never been done, and probably 
never will be done again, namely, to 
write his own life. It was certainly 
done, to quite an extent at least, by 
this brave little Russian girl. The 
world wears too deep a mask, and I 
doubt whether it will improve much 
until we are willing to unmask and 
tell the truth—the whole tiuth and 
nothing but the truth—until we are 
willing to pass for just what we are. 
Surely we must acknowledge our 
faults before we can hope to correct 
them. 

As we expect to spend many days 
in walking, we have bundled up our 
wraps and sent them to Boulogne to 
be sent from there aboard our steam- 
er upon our return. 





* * * * * * * 


After a nine days’ stay in Paris, 
we engaged a cabriolet—the cocher 
charging us double fare as there was 
a strike going on among them— 
which landed us at the station from 
whence we started for Geneva at 
10.10 P.M. It was our first experi- 
ence in traveling third class at night; 
the car was crowded, and we were 
compelled to acknowledge that it 
was rather tedious until the breaking 
of day which occurred a little after 
three o'clock; then our attention was 
called to that. The cattle were lying 
in close companionship in the valley, 
while the horses were grazing, en- 
joying the cool grass made extra 
juicy with heavy dew. The morning 
was a picture in white and black, 
slowly running into the white until 
the sun made its first bright peep a 
few minutes before four. I am in- 
clined to think there is nothing that 
occurs in nature more marvelous 
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than the battle of day with night, 
when the armies of the morning little 
by little gain their victory over the 
legions of darkness and finally burst 
into the light of full victory. 

We felt that a long day was before 
us, but found that our minds were 
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completely occupied with new and 
startling little incidents along the 
way, and at four o’clock in the after- 
noon we arrived at Geneva, Pension 
Fleischmann, which, by the way, is 
the best Pension for the price, six 
francs per day, that we remember. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME. 


By CHARLES Topp Parks. 


in those who understand and 

appreciate the great practical 
importance of the doctrine of Gall, 
which was so far in advance of his 
time that it is not yet properly under- 
stood by the masses of intelligent 
people, it is a matter of great satis- 
faction to note that so many points 
that verify the original observations 
of the founder of phrenology are just 
at this time being given to the public 
by modern scientific investigators 
through the columns of our most 
enterprising newspapers. One of 
these appears in the New York World 
of May 5, and is in line with the now 
generally accepted conclusions of 
those men who represent the opinions 
of our great universities. 

The article referred to is headed 
‘* This Is About Your Brains,” and 
calls attention to the localization of 
certain functions in the brain. Many 
of the observations are in harmony 
with well established phrenological 
principles. The assignment of various 
motor centers to the area long ago 
recognized by phrenologists as the 
seat of the most forceful faculties, is 
interesting as one of the many con- 
firmations which modern science is 
giving to Dr. Gall’s discovery ‘‘that 
the moral and intellectual character 
of an individual can be accurately 
estimated and summed up from the 
cerebral cortex.” 

Should any of the JouRNAL readers 
take interest enough in the article to 
send for it, I hope they will encour- 
age others to follow up the subjects 


The recently published ‘‘ Principles 
of Psychology,” by William James, 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University, and president of the 
American Psychological Association, 
quotes Meynert’s hypothesis as the 
one now generally recognized in 
scientific circles, namely, ‘‘ The cor- 
tex of the hemispheres of the brain is 
the surface of projection for every 
muscle and every sensitive point of 
the body. The muscles and the 
sensitive points are represented 
each by a cortical point, and the 
brain is nothing but the sum of all 
these cortical points to which on 
the mental side as many ideas cor 
respond.” 

Now,this was practically Dr. Gall’s 
idea a century ago, and was given to 
the world in principles capable of 
being made useful in every day life. 
As it is now being rapidly received, 
we may confidently expect that the 
well authenticated phrenological facts 
concerning the localization of the 
mental faculties will in time be as 
popular as they are true. 

‘he late eminent Dr. John William 
Draper, Professor of Chemistry. and 
Physiology in the University of New 
York, says in his ‘‘ Human Physiol- 
ogy” that ‘‘the localization of 
special functions, as observed by 
Gall, is among the few leading facts 
that have been determined by physi- 
ologists which foreshadow the attitude 
in which the whole subject of intel- 
lectual activity will stand when it 
becomes better understood.” 








A PHRENOLOGIST’S PREDICTION. 


By ANNA OLcoTT COMMELIN. 


HE village of Ashmore combined 

the attractions of beautiful rural 
surroundings in a region diversified 
by hills, valleys and streams, with 
the benefits derived from  proxim- 
ity to a great city. It also pos- 
sessed a large co-educational institu- 
tion, which, with its influx of teach- 
ers and students, afforded intellec- 
tual opportunities and advantages for 
the sons and daughters of its resi- 
dents. Ashmore and its principal 
stream were named for an ancestor of 
one of its prominent families, two 
members of which were now pupils in 
the college. 

The last term of the year was draw- 
ing toaclose. At the conclusion of 
the usual services in the chapel one 
morning, the principal, Prof. Rich- 
mond, informed the assembled schol- 
ars that an old friend of his, Dr. Clif- 
ford, a physician of great learning 
and culture, who had been traveling 
abroad for several years, engaged in 
scientific study, had returned to his 
home near Ashmore and his practice 
in the adjacent city, but by his invi- 
tation would visit the college and ad- 
dress its pupils on the subject to 
which he had given many years of 
special research—phrenology. Ob- 
serving smiles of amusement on some 
faces, and expressions of indifference 
on others, while a few playfully placed 
their fingers on the heads of their 
companions, with symptoms of risibil- 
ity, the Professor remarked: ‘‘ This 
is a matter concerning which I do 
not consider myself competent to 
speak, for, having given so much of 
my time to other pursuits, there has 
been no opportunity for me to study 
phrenology. ButI wish to make one 
statement: Any subject to whicha 
man of the intellect and culture of my 
friend has devoted many years is 
worthy of your most respectful con- 
sideration.” 

The smiles were replaced by serious 


looks, for-Professor Richmond was a 
man who had the esteem and confi- 
dence of the pupils to a remarkable 
degree. At the intermission, how- 
ever, a young man of great personal 
magnetism was talking to a little 
group that had gathered about him. 
‘*I am going to have some fun with 
this doctor,” said he. ‘‘After the lect- 
ure we will have our heads examined, 
and we will get Harry Schuyler out 
of the ‘ Bastile,’ and tell the doctor 
that Harry isat the head of his class, 
and see what he will say to him.” 

Harry Schuyler was the only son of 
a widow in Ashmore, whose overflow- 
ing spirits had made him the terror 
of the neighborhood. He had been 
the friend and admirer of Ruth Ash- 
more, the belle of the village, and she 
had for several years accepted his at- 
tentions and appeared to regard him 
with attention until Philip Burton 
came upon the scene and seemed to 
gain favorin her eyes. Perhaps Harry 
discerned what others did not see, for 
no one else had suspected any serious 
regard for Philip on Ruth’s part, nor 
was she accused of coquetry, which 
was entirelyalien to her nature. But, 
atall events, Harry had been wilder 
or more lawless than ever of late 
(without being guilty of any unprinci- 
pled conduct), so that his pranks had 
merited and received condign punish- 
ment. He was rusticated at the 
‘*Bastile,” as the young men called 
the ‘‘ House of Correction.” 

‘*Oh, do not,” pleaded Ruth, in re- 
ply to the speaker, Philip Burton, a 
color rising in her transparent cheek, 
and the blue of her eye seeming to 
deepen in tint. ‘*Do not; I beg of 
you, Philip!” 

‘*Why do you care, Ruth?” said 
Philip. 

‘*It isa shame! Harry is really so 
good!” said Ruth. 

‘* You are theonly one of that opin- 
ion,” said Philip. 
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**No, she is not,’’ said Paul, Ruth’s 
brother. 

‘*Do be reasonable, Ruth. We 
want to test this doctor and find out 
if there is anything in phrenology. I 
think it is a humbug,’’ said Philip. 

‘*T wish he would tell me what I 
am good for,” said Hazel Rayburn, a 
pale girl, with regular features, great 
brown eyes and a mass of red-brown 
hair. One would think only of eyes 
and hair in looking at her, so white 
and thin and pinched was her face. 

‘*T would like to know, too,” said 
Paul Ashmore, a slender, fragile-look- 
ing youth. The group separated just 
at this moment, for an intellectual, 
thoughtful-faced man passed by and 
entered the lecture room, whither, 
the appointed hour having arrived, 
teachers, youths and maidens fol- 
lowed. ‘The speaker prefaced his 
discourse with some remarks 
on the value of a knowledge of phre- 
nology, in choosing pursuits in life, 
associates, and husbands and wives. 
He described the methods of investi- 
gation and the system followed in 
judging of the inner man by the 
entire outer one. He became elo- 
quent, and his enthusiasm communi- 
cated itself to those around, and at 
the close he was surrounded by a 
cluster of earnest young folks who 
plied him with questions on the sub- 
ject. Philip Burton was foremost in 
the group, inciting his companions to 
try the skill of the doctor. Several 
did so, some of them being astonished 
that the estimates given were so cor- 
rect, while others expressed surprise 
at being informed of capabilities of 
which they were unaware. Ruth 
Ashmore was standing near Philip, 
and, at his suggestion, she loosened 
and let fall her long blonde braids, 
and the Doctor drew attention to the 
height of her head, indicating moral 
development, faith, conscientious- 
ness, and firmness, and then to the 
back, locating the domestic affections, 
together with the breadth at the 
temple, which expressed her love of 
music—a well-poised character, he 
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concluded, for the relations of life in 
the home. Ruth’s beautiful face 
flushed, and Paul, who stood by, 
expressed delight at the correct 
interpretation of his sister’s char- 
acteristics. The Doctor, looking 
at Paul, was struck at once with 
the height and breadth of his 
forehead, his ideality, spirituality, 
and with the width between his eyes, 
showing his perception of form. 
** You will never be a successful busi- 
ness man,” he said, addressing him, 
**you should be and are, by nature, 
an artist.”’ ‘‘ But,” glancing at his 
slender physique, ‘‘ you should sketch 
out-of-doors and improve your phys- 
ical health, by every means in your 
power.”’ Paul smiled, for he had 
drawn pictures and likenesses ever 
since his baby hands could hold a pen- 
cil, and his little ‘‘den’”’ at home was 
filled with sketches, and the walls 
covered with the creations of his 
busy brain. 

Hazel Rayburn had been sitting 
near, listless and apathetic, as was her 
wont, but something in thestranger’s 
remarks seemed to arouse a gleam of 
interest in her, and she took the 
chair by the Doctor, saying that she 
** had no abilities of any kind.” 

‘*You have not the traits for a 
domestic life, and you possess little 
order or idea of time,” said the Doc- 
tor, indicating the localities where 
these useful qualities should be dis- 
covered. This statement was re- 
ceived with smiles, for poor Hazel 
was noted for her delinquencies re- 
garding punctuality, and her desk 
was constantly criticised for its lack 
of neatness. 

‘*But,” continued Dr. Clifford, 
‘* your life may be useful and valua- 
ble, for your emotional nature is rich 
and your approbativeness is large, 
and in the development of the ex- 
pression of the former there is a fu- 
ture for you in dramatic art. You 
have little vitativeness, and, if very 
unhappy or discouraged, you might 
even throw your life away, and your 
nature, if turned inward, with no 
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outlet for its powers, will wear on 
itself from its own excess; but, prop- 
erly directed, you may give delight 
to thousands. It is with hesitation 
that I say this, although it is the 
truth, for while I hold that the stage has 
an ethical as well as artistic purpose 
to serve—whi'e noble men and women 
honor the dramatic profession—too 
often its influence is pernicious, and 
I would advise you to consult your 
friends and think seriously before de- 
ciding on so momentous a step. If 
you have moral support in your home 
relations, this, too, would make the 
undertaking less hazardous than if 
you are alone in the world, and there- 
fore less protected, in which case 
your associates would be entirely act- 
ors and actresses.”” Hazel appeared 
greatly astonished at hearing of the 
gifts with which she was endowed, 
but her attention was diverted by the 
app ‘arance of Harry Schuyler, whom 
Philip now introduced with great em- 
pressement as the ‘‘scholar of the 
class.” 

‘*This young man,” said Dr. Clif- 
ford, ‘‘has large conscientiousness, ” 
pointing to the height of his head, 
‘*love of justice, stability and strong 
domestic affections. He will be a 
man to be trusted. He will also be 
successful in business enterprises.” 

Philip Burton commenced to laugh, 
in which Harry good-naturedly joined, 
but his brown eyes had a serious ex- 
pression, and he took up a pamphlet 
the Doctor had offered him and be- 
came absorbed in its contents. 

‘** Philip, it is your turn now,” said 
Ruth, and the young man addressed 
drew near, and in a contemptuous 
tone said to the phrenologist: 

**Well, Doctor, what do you make 
of me?” 

Dr. Clifford took no notice of 
Philip’s manner of speaking, but, 
having taken the usual measurements 
with especial care, he said: ‘‘ You 
have a keen sense of human nature, 
ambition, constructiveness, language 
(the latter in large measure), and 
also suavity, which will lend grace 


and elegance to the power with which 
you are endowed by your great com- 
mand and fluency oi speech.” The 
Doctor suddenly paused, and, taking 
out his watch and consulting it, he 
turned to Prof. Richmond and said: 
**My friend, the time is up, and I 
have an engagement. Besides, I 
have talked long enough. I hope 
that I have succeeded in arousing 
interest in my favorite study.” Then, 
with a courteous bow to all, Dr. Clif- 
ford, in company with Prof. Rich- 
mond, left the room. 

Teachers and pupils lingered 
awhile, chatting about phrenology, 
and the Doctor’s interesting presenta- 
tion of itsclaims. They were eagerly 
desirous of hearing more -upon the 
subject, and learned with regret that 
the Doctor’s speedy resumption of an 
active professional life would indefin- 
itely preclude his continuance of the 
theme in the college. Paul Ashmore, 
in particular, had appeared very 
anxious to learn whether the phre- 
nologist was to lecture again on this 
topic, but on receiving an answer in 
the negative from one of the teachers, 
he had left the group, and followed 
his sister to their home. 

Ruth and Paul Ashmore lived with 
their father, in a small dwelling, with 
pretty grounds about it. Their 
mother was dead, but her memory 
had been the inspiration of their 
lives. In former days Mr. Ashmore 
had been a man of wealth, but through 
losses of various kinds his means 
were greatly reduced, and it was the 
ambition of his life that his son 
should build up the family finances, 
and his daughter make a_ wealthy 
marriage. In the latter plan there 
seemed at last to bea prospect of the 
realization of one of his dreams, for 
Philip Burton was greatly interested 
in Ruth, and she appeared happy in 
his company, and Philip belonged 
to a family in the city that was 
reputed to be wealthy, and known to 
be fashionable. Ruth and Paul had 
been singularly congenial in taste, 
and the latter had gone to the former 
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all his life forsympathy. In his little 
sanctum at the top of the house he 
drew and sketched and painted Ruth 
in different attitudes and situations. 
Then they were accustomed to long 
rambles in the field together, when 
Ruth took her book or work, and 
Paul sketched from nature. In turn, 
in the pleasant evenings at home, 
Ruth’s trained voice was sweet to 
listen to, while Paul sat near with 
pencil and sketch book. 

The following day Ruth went out 
for a long drive with Philip. Paul 
seemed uneasy and could not settle 
himself, as usual, to study. He 
seemed lost in thought. As he wan- 
dered through the empty house and 
passed the door of Ruth's room a 
photograph on the burequ attracted 
his attention. He had never seen it 
there before. It was the face of 
Philip Burton. Paul looked at the 
clock; it was early and Ruth could 
not be at home again from the drive 
proposed before supper-time. He 
took the photograph, put it in an 
envelope, left the house, and quickly 
made his way to the home of Prof. 
Richmond. Arriving at the hand- 
some mansion, he asked, at the door, 
to see Dr. Clifford. Paul was shown 
into the spacious library, and almost 
immediately he was greeted pleas- 
antly by the lecturer of the day 
before. 

‘*T am heartily glad to see you,” 
said Dr. Clifford, who had been 
drawn to Paul in an especial manner. 
It testified to an inherent respect for 
goodness in human nature that Paul 
was universally esteemed, and his 
appearance inspired confidence and 
trust in him from absolute strangers. 
Between him and the learned Doctor 
there seemed to be mutual under- 
standing and friendly feeling estab- 
lished at once. 

**T have sought you on a private 
matter,” said Paul, ‘‘having been 
greatly interested in your lecture, 
and having tested the value of your 
examinations in Ruth’s case and my 
own. But, for certain reasons, 


which I know you will respect as 
confidential, I wish to inquire about 
this young man,” and he ,diew out of 
the envelope the photograph of 
Philip. ‘‘ Much of what you said about 
Harry Schuyler I know is true,” he 
continued, ‘‘although, at present, 
for some reason which I fear may be 
connected with my sister’s liking for 
this young man, he is not himself. 
You said nothing about the moral 
qualities of Philip Burton.” 

‘*It was fortunate that Philip 
Burton's turn came last,” said Dr. 
Clifford, ‘‘and I had an engagement 
which forced me to leave at once. 
Otherwise I should have had to con- 
sult my tact tothe utmost. In any 
event, I should have declined farther 
reading of him in public. I found no 
moral development, no domestic at- 
tachment, no constancy in love, and 
he is a man for women to beware of. 
There are possibilities in the devel- 
opment of organs, so that no large- 
minded phrenologist will deny that 
a character may be redeemed, which, 
on examination, seems very far from 
hopeful. There are some who ‘rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves,’ who, by their very mistakes 
and the suffering consequent thereto, 
may develop into finer manhood than 
some who have never erred at all. 
But in this case I have the gravest 
misgivings in reference to Philip 
Burton.” 

‘*It is because Ruth is interested 
in him that I ask what, otherwise, I 
should have no right to do, and no 
one but Ruth shall know what you 
have told me.” 

‘Try, by every means you pos- 
sess, to induce your sister to see as 
little as possible of this young man, 
for he has powers of fascination 
which it may be hard for her to re- 
sist.” 

Paul thanked his new friend, for as 
such he had seemed at once, warmly, 
and they parted with mutual desire 
for opportunities of seeing each other, 
but as “‘ships that pass in the night,” 
and signal and take note of each other 
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and part on the ocean, so, in the 
voyage of life, it is often ‘‘ hail and 
farewell” with its travelers. Dr. 
Clifford left the house of his friend 
the next day and Paul saw him no 
wore. 

Just at twilight Ruth returned, 
radiant, from her drive. When Mr. 
Ashmore, as usual, had gone to his 
club, and brother and sister were 
alone together, Paul ventured to 
speak about his consultation with Dr. 
Clifford. 

“Do not drive with Philip again, 
Ruth,” pleaded Paul. ‘‘ Dr. Clifford 
has reasons for his opinions ; and he 
thinks Philip lacking in domestic 
affections and moral qualities.” 

‘*Dr. Clifford is a man of learning, 
and no doubt he is honest in express- 
ing his opinion, but he is greatly mis- 
taken in this instance. His judg- 
ment is entirely at fault, Paul. And 
it is quite too late in the day to 
try to influence me, when I know 
Philip so much better than he does or 
you do. We are betrothed, Paul,” 
and Ruth, blushing, displayed a 
jeweled ring on her taper finger. 
‘**It is not to be divulged at present, 
though. Ashmore is not to congratu- 
late us, for there are reasons why 
Philip thinks it best not to announce 
our engagement. We rode on all the 
unfrequented drives this afternoon, 
so that no one should see us and fancy 
it. I am so happy, Paul! Philip 
goes to the city to-morrow to enter 
the banking house of Burton & Co. 
Papa is very happy, too, and says this 
betrothal has been his anticipation for 
some time past. So do not let the 
error of a phrenologist trouble you 
any more.” 

‘It is strange, though, Ruthie, the 
true things that man said, in many 
instances, and I—I know that I shall 
never make a business man. I love 
art—art. Ruth, next to you, it is 
the love of my life !” 

‘* But think of our altered fortunes 
now, Paul. However, as soon as I 
have the means, for Philip will be a 
rich -man, I shall help you to be a 


great artist. This is what I have 
planned to do, and Philip will agree 
with me, I am sure.” 

Paul smiled at Ruth’s enthusiasm, 
but he made no reply, for he was 
determined in his own mind never to 
accept assistance that came, in any 
way, from the generosity of Philip 
Burton. 

Harry Schuyler, having been re- 
leased from imprisonment, returned 
to his home. His brown eyes had a 
serious look, unusual to them, and his 
face a more thoughtful aspect than it 
had ever worn. His better seif had 
been awakened, and he had passed 
the previous night in wrestling and 
planning. His mother received him 
with open arms. She had never 
doubted that her boy would come 
out allright, for he had always shown 
himself tender-hearted to her. Many 
anxieties she had known about him, 
but her mother’s intuition had not 
failed her, when every one else had 
pronounced the boy incorrigible. 

**T’ve come to break your heart 
completely, mother,’ said Harry. 
‘*You know I have behaved very 
badly, and since Ruth seems to prefer 
Philip Burton altogether, I have been 
driven wild, and I was wayward 
enough before—I am going away— 
mother—far away.” 

Harry looked at his mother to see 
what effect his words had on her, but 
she maintained outward composure. 

‘*T have a good opportunity to go 
to Japan on business. I shall make 
a fortune, and come back to share it 
with you. Iam going to plunge into 
hard work, and new sights and scenes 
will be good for me. But—it almost 
breaks my heart to leave you!” 

Mrs. Schuyler was silent. A flood 
of anticipation of lonely days and 
lonelier evenings without one sight of 
her ‘‘bonnie boy” (as she called 
him) swept over her. She choked 
an incipient sob, and a ‘‘ Well, 
mother?” from Harry met no re- 
sponse. 

‘*Tf it is too much of a sacrifice 
for you, mother, I will give it up, 
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but, please God, it will make a new 
man of me.” 

‘* IT shall not ask the sacrifice, Harry, 
for it may be for your good to carry 
out yourplan. Only—only, Harry— 
don’t stay away too long!” 

In the solitude of his own room 
Harry broke down. ‘‘ Generous to 
a fault! Howcan Ileaveher? And 
yet—Ruth! Ruth! how can I stay 
here to see her caring for Philip Bur- 
ton! If he were but worthy of her! 
No, I must go!” 

Hazel Rayburn returned to the 
bare apartment where she lived with 
her aunt, Miss Lois Rayburn, in the 
only tenement house in Ashmore. 
It contained flats arranged for fam- 
ilies, which had been occupied by the 
employees in the old days when 
** Squire ” Ashmore was rich and his 
long disused factory was in operation. 
A little dressmaker, Miss Todd, lived 
in one, and opposite were three 
rooms, in which dwelt Miss Rayburn 
and her niece. When Hazel came in 
that evening her aunt noticed a look 
of interest in her face, which was 
usually apathetic and expressionless. 
Her eyes glowed, and as her hat 
dropped on the floor, and her red- 
brown hair fell about her white, thin 
face, Miss Lois started. ‘ Lands, 
child! what a start you gave me! 
You look like a ghost or an actress 
(Miss Lois had never seen either), I 
don’t know which, but something 
strange and uncanny.” 

‘*Oh, auntie, I have some news, 
wonderful, wonderful news!” Hazel 
was all out of breath with running. 

‘* Well, sit down and tell me what 
itis. Will Mrs. Richmond take you 
on trial as a seamstress, and give you 
twenty-five centsa day to start with?” 

‘*No, no, auntie! You know I 
detest needlework, and I never can 
learn to doit. When I try to hem 
I want to tear the goods to shreds, I 
hate it so!” 

Miss Lois frowned severely. ‘‘I 
fear that you are one of the unregen- 
erate,” she said, and mentally she 
wished that her brother had never 


married a woman so unlike his own 
people in looks and everything else, 
a woman who had even handicapped 
her child with a name which was, in 
itself, a sore trial to Miss Lois, as she 
feared it had given her niece unfortu- 
nate biases and predilections, the fact 
thatit was oneentirely unknown inthe 
annals of the Rayburn family being 
sufficient tocondemn it in her opinion. 

“Dr. Clifford says I have dramatic 
ability, and he and Prof. Richmond 
have offered money,—just think of 
it! money! for lessons from Mackay, 
who teaches actors. Iam to begin 
to-morrow. When I am well off I 
shall pay them back, but they say I 
am not to worry about that.” 

Miss Lois stood transfixed with 
horror, her small, light eyes look- 
ing smaller and paler than ever be- 
fore beside Hazel’s gleaming ones. 
Were all her faithful efforts,—the 
efforts of her life,—to make over a 
strange nature into a formed charac- 
ter, like her own, rigid in discoun- 
tenancing everything of a dangerous 
tendency, to be upset by a stray 


talker and his mistaken zeal and 
generosity? Prof. Richmond, too, 
joining in such backsliding! It was 


reprehensible, and it behooved her 
to take a decided stand at once. 

‘Hazel Rayburn! Iam your law- 
ful and proper guardian. Never, 
never, with my consent, shall you be- 
comeanactress!”’ With these words, 
poor, patient Miss Lois, worn out 
with a life of toil, hard economies, 
and scanty fare, fell in a fainting 
turn, from which it required all Ha- 
zel’s care to restore her. Hazel de- 
voted herself faithfully to Miss Lois 
for several weeks until the health of 
the latter was restored, when the girl 
again ventured to broach the subject 
of a dramatic career, only to find 
that no change could be made in her 
aunt’s views regarding the stage. 
Many people in Ashmore, who were 
aware of Miss Lois’ faithful services, 
pronounced Hazel Rayburn ‘“‘irre- 
deemable.” 

( Zo be continued.) 








SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


DR. SAMUEL B. WOODWARD. 


O phrenologist, and few un- 
prejudiced men of any other 
science, require to be informed that 
a knowledge and application of phre- 
nology is indispensable in the suc- 
cessful treatment of the insane. 
Their malady—the most grievous 
that exists—is usually caused by a 
derangement of the brain, and can 
be cured only by restoring this dis- 
ordered brain to healthy action. 
Furthermore, phrenology shows that 
different portions of the brain per- 
form different functions, and there- 
fore that monomania, the most com- 
mon form of insanity, is caused by 
one of these portions, or one organ 
being inflamed, and can be cured 
only by reducing this inflammation. 
Phrenology points to the precise 
portion, the disorder of which causes 
the mental aberration, and thereby 
shows just where to apply the 
remedy. 

Dr. Samuel B. Woodward was for 
many years the superintendent and 
physician of the State Lunatic 
Asylum in Worcester, Mass.* He 
was an avowed phrenologist, and one 
of the first among the leading medi- 
cal men that embraced phrenology 
in this country. He repeatedly ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness’ to 
phrenology for his success in treat- 
ing diseased minds. To George 
Combe he ‘‘ expressed his surprise 
how any man living in charge of a 
hospital for the insane, and capable 
of mental analysis and physical 
observation, reasonably acquainted 
with phrenology, could avoid its 
conviction.” 


*To the persevering exertions of the 
Hon. Horace Mann our country is mainly 
indebted for this, one of its noblest institu- 
tions. 


While George Combe was in this 
country he paid two visits to the 
institution under Dr. Woodward’s 
care. I quote a brief account of his 
impressions of the asylum and its 
superintendent; he remarked of the 
latter: ‘‘Dr. Woodward, physically 
and mentally, is admirably adapted 
for his situation. He is in the prime 
of life, and has large limbs, a large 
abdomen, large lungs, and a large 
head. His temperament is sanguine 
nervous, bilious, with a little of the 
lymphatic. The organs of the pro- 
pensities are well developed, but 
those of the moral sentiments and 
intellect decidedly predominate. In 
his countenance is the expression of 
benevolence and radiant joy, the 
natural language of those sentiments 
of tender sympathy and cheering 
hope, which he is habitually pouring 
into minds diseased, and which are 
the best antidotes to their afflic- 
tion. 

This combination produces a pow 
erful and commanding person, char- 
acterized at once by vivacity, energy 
and softness; and a mind in which 
intellectual power is chastened by 
the most kind and cheerful moral 
dispositions. I regard these qualities 
as of great importance in the super- 
intendent of a lunatic asylum. If 
that well-spring of spontaneous 
vivacity which accompanies large 
lungs and a large brain be wanting, 
the individual will be more apt to 
sink under the depressing influence 
which the diseased minds of his 
patients will exert over his own, than 
to excite their faculties to more 
healthy and agreeable action. If he 
be deficient in the moral organs of 
the brain, he will want sympathy, 
softness of expression, and justness 
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of feelings; while if he be deficient in 
the reflecting intellectual organs, he 
will want sagacity to trace effects to 
their causes, and to discriminate 
character; or if the deficiency be in 
the observing organs, he will lack the 
power of attention to incidents and 
details.” 

Dr. Woodward established a high 
reputation for his professional skill, 
his admirable tact and judgment in 
his intercourse with the afflicted, his 
winning suavity of manners, his de- 
voted faithfulness to the subjects of 
his care, and his uncommon probity 
and exactness in the transaction of 
business. 

He was one of the first in this 
country to introduce the mild and 
humane treatment of the insane 
which is now adopted in all our pub- 
lic institutions for their relief. His 
example and influence had great 
weight. The correctness of his 
theories was proved by the success 
of his practice. The reports of the 
asylum at Worcester showed a pro- 
portion of recoveries which were 
then unprecedented in the records of 
medical science. 

Dr. Woodward treated his patients 
as rational beings; he appealed to 
every ray of intellect that had sur- 
vived; and he always made them his 
friends. The establishment over 
which he presided had the appear- 
ance of a large family under orderly 
but not severe regulations. It was 
pervaded by an air of comfort, of 
domesticity, of cheerfulness, from 
its rich and blooming gardens to the 
neat and spacious chambers devoted 
to the more aggravated forms of 
mental disease. 

His personal character, kind, con- 
siderate, urbane, vigilant, with a 
rare union of gentleness and decision, 
contributed in no small degree to the 
distinguished success of the institu- 
tion. Few men enjoyed so large a 
share of public confidence and pri- 
vate esteem. 

The following extract is taken 
trom the eighth annual report of the 


institution under Dr. Woodward's 
care. He says: 

‘*A generation has not yet passed 
away since insanity was regarded as 
synonymous with demonomy; and 
hence the neglect or cruel treatment 
of the insane. The idea that human 
skill was unavailing in a disordered 
mind was not confined to the unen- 
lightened merely. Physicians and 
other learned men either concurred 
in the sentiment or were controlled 
by it. Under these views the great 
object was to protect the community 
from those who were supposed to be 
‘possessed,’ and confinement in 
darkness, dungeons and caves, away 
from the pleasant light of heaven, 
the beauty of earth, and the cheerful 
face of man—with terror, blows and 
chains. These were the means em- 
ployed in those dark days of error 
and superstition. But more enlight- 
ened views, and the brilliant light 
thrown on the brain by modern 
science, and consequently on the 
doctrine of mental phenomena, have 
greatly dispelled these illusions, and 
a derangement of the intellectual 
functions is now regarded as disease 
—disease, indeed, involving the 
higher faculties of man—but yet 
susceptible of successful treatment 
by means in delightful . accordance 
with the benevolence of the Divine 
Author of the mind, and means 
which he has graciously committed 
to his chosen ministers here on 
earth.” 

In another report he says: ‘‘ We 
must not for a moment overlook the 
fact that insanity isa physical disease, 
that the mind, in the most deplorable 
case, is not obliterated ; its integrity 
is only disturbed ; it remains the 
same ; its faculties ready as soon as 
the physical structure shall have 
regained health and soundness to 
resume operations and exhibit the 
manifestations which legitimately 
belong to them. If the senses are 
deluded, false impressions are con- 
veyed to the mind, but the senses 
are physical organs, and the mind is 
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no more at fault if they lead it astray 
than itis in believing the false repre- 
sentations of another individual ; so 
of any other function of the brain ; 
false perceptions, morbid activity, or 
depression of the animal propensities, 
or of the higher sentiments, depend 
upon physical influences wholly be- 
yond the power of the individual to 
control ; as soon, however, as the 
physical imperfection is removed and 
a healthy condition of the brain 
restored, reason again resumes its 
empire, and the integrity of the mind 
becomes apparent. It is only when 
the organic structure of the brain and 
its appendages have undergone such 
physical changes as to be permanent 
and enduring, that insanity is utterly 
hopeless. Death only can then cure 
insanity. The mind is still unharmed, 
and as soon as its connection with 
this diseased incumbrance shall be 
dissolved who can doubt that the 
author of its being will furnish it an 
immortal medium of action in another 
state of existence fitted for the sphere 
of its future enjoyments ? 

The diseased brain in insanity, the 
wornout brain of the aged, and the 
imperfect brain of the idiot are the 
only reasons why the mind is not as 
active and intelligent in these individ- 
uals as in the rest of mankind ; in 
another state of existence all will be 
changed, ‘ this curruptible will put on 
incorruption, and this mortal immor- 
tality.”” 

In alluding to the introduction and 
influence of religious exercises on the 
insane Dr. Woodward thus speaks: 
‘*As I have elsewhere remarked, his 
whole mind is not always insane; 
there are chords in his intellect and 
moral feelings which can be made to 
vibrate by proper touches, and the 
response may change his whole char- 
acter and influence his whole con- 
duct. His moral feelings may be 
sound and healthy, if his inteilect is 
disturbed by illusions; or his under- 
standing may, to a great extent, be 
rational when his feelings are per- 
verted and his moral nature es- 
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tranged. Itis by appeals to the un- 
derstanding and the sensibilities 
through the healthy avenues that the 
mind is reached by the moral influ- 
ence which we exert, and this is 
also the avenue for religious influ- 
ence.” 

Dr. Woodward argued with much 
earnestness the immense importance 
of a proper physical education, a 
subject which in his time was too 
much neglected. He said: ‘* There 
is undoubtedly an intimate connec- 
tion between education and insanity, 
especially between early training and 
that condition of the brain which is 
manifested in precocious mental de- 
velopment. One of the great defects, 
both of nursery and school education, 
is the neglect of proper training of 
the bodily powers during childhood 
and youth. Nature provides an ex- 
cess of the principle of life, that all 
young animals may not only grow, 
but be active and frolicsome, so that 
the locomotive system may be 
healthy, strong and well developed. 

**Noise is also as useful as it is 
natural to children, because the lungs 
and other organs of respiration can- 
not be rendered strong and vigorous 
without exercise any more than the 
muscles. An opposite system of 
management leaves the child effemi- 
nate and slender. But this is not the 
worst of the evil. If the child is 
deprived of exercise and kept at his 
study too early or too long the exer- 
cise of the vital principle, which is 
produced for the purpose of giving 
activity and energy to the digestive 
and locomotive system, is expanded 
upon the brain and nervous system 
and they become too susceptible or 
diseased. This course, if pursued, 
leads directly to precocity of intel- 
lect or to a train of nervous diseases, 
such as epilepsy, chorea, spinal dis- 
tortion, etc., which often mar the 
brightest intellect or bring on insan- 
ity. * * * The evil well un- 
derstood, leads to the remedies 
which education must apply to coun- 
teract it, Firm and healthy bodies, 
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brains, lungs, stomachs and moving 
powers must be first secured. Care 
must be taken that none of them be 
overtaxed. The precocious and 
feeble must be taken from their 
books and put to active exercise. 
The robust and vigorous must be 
taken from cruel exercise and active 
sports and put to study and more 
placid employments lest, with vigor, 
they become unfeeling and pugna- 
cious. Some of the mental faculties 
may need restraintand others encour- 
agement. Active passions and pro- 
pensities must be repressed and al 
kept under the guidance of the intel- 
lectual powers. Firmness and cheer- 
fulness under trial and suffering 
should be daily cultivated. In this 
way the ills of life may be endured 
without repining, the source of many 


diseases dried up at the fountain, and 
the causes of insanity be diminished 
both in number and severity.” 

After devoting the best years of 
his life to the asylum Dr. Woodward 


was, in consequence of declining 
health, obliged to retire. This occa- 
sioned unusual regret. He passed 


the closing years of his life in North- 
ampton, Mass., where in the more 
private walks of life he won the same 
affectionate admiration which fol- 
lowed him throughout his official 
career. He was in his sixty-fourth 
year at the time of his death, Janu- 
ary 3, 1850. He was greatly en- 
deared to a numerous circle of 
friends in every walk of life and in 
almost every region of the country 
by the rare virtues of his private 
character. 
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AVERAGE BRAIN DIAMETERS. 


By GEORGE COZENS. 


HE study of cranial proportions, 
discussed in last month's 
JouRNAL, is quite interesting, and, 
as I have have had some experi- 
ence in phrenological work, I will 
tell the readers what I have found 
from actual measurements. 

The average diameter of the head 
at Destructiveness seems to me to 
be 5} inches, that is, in the male 
head. The female head will measure 
} inch less. Men whose _ heads 
measure 23 inches in circumference, 
and who weigh about 190 or 200 
pounds, have a diameter of the cen- 
tral lobe of 6 inches (caliper meas- 
urement), and among some of the 
best characters the diameter at 
Caution will be about the same. 
The average length of the male head 
from Individuality to Parental Love 
would seem to be about 724 inches. 
I examined a person a short time 
ago whose head, taking the inferior 
part of the central lobe, measured 
63 inches in diameter, and yet the 
head was scarcely 7 inches long. J 


did not look with any great favor upon 
this person, but a few hours after- 
ward I was told that he had killed 
two persons, and was running scot 
free: This was in Western Montana. 

It is perhaps well to remember in 
connection with this, the thickness 
or thinness of the skull, for there 
appears to be an enormous difference 
in heads as to this. I have in my 
mind now several criminals whose 
heads are abnormally thick; how- 
ever, I will not discuss the relation 
of the broad central lobe to criminal 
tendencies. The large diameter is 
doubtless not a bad thing, provided 
also the moral and _ intellectual 
developments correspond, otherwise 
it will probably be disastrous. Per- 
haps the diameters I give may be 
larger than others imagine, but the 
majority of the people that are being 
examined no doubt have heads con- 
siderably above the average size. I 
should be glad to see this train of 
study followed up by other practical 
observers, 











THE SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND PRESENT.—VI. 


By H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D. 


ASSING reference may be made 
to the case of Prof. de Morgan, 
the eminent scientist and writer. He 
was eminent for acuteness of analysis 
and logical perspicuity; few men in 
scientific fields showing like power in 
handling topics that require a subtle 
quality of criticism and knowledge of 
word meanings. After death, exam- 
ination of his brain showed extensive 
destruction of brain tissue in the 
convolution of Broca on the left side, 
while on the right side there were 
the evidences of unusual develop- 
ment and activity in the same region. 
De Morgan’s life experience in rela- 
tion to this status of the cerebral 
hemispheres is peculiarly interesting 
as demonstrative of the compensating 
properties of brain structure. 

Laura Bridgman, who for so many 
years was the subject of much atten- 
tion because of her mental capabili- 
ties, despite the lack from early 
childhood of the three common ave- 
nues of educational development— 
sight, hearing and speech—offers 
another instance of the relation of 
special brain function. After Miss 
Bridgman’s death, in 1889, her brain 
was preserved and subjected to exam- 
ination in detail, and the data ob- 
tained were published in the Journal 
of Psychology. The inferences that 
have application here may be briefly 
stated. Prof. Donaldson, of Worces- 
ter, who prepared the report, said of 
the speech centers that there ap- 
peared tobe ‘‘a general lack of de- 
velopment ”’ most marked on the left 
side. Commenting upon this state- 
ment and others, in a notethat was 
published in this magazine early in 
1891, I said: ‘‘ These characteristics 
of structure, it is suggested, have a 
bearing upon the very limited power 
of speech Miss Bridgman possessed. 
It maynot be generally known that 


she was able to say a few words, 
such as ‘doctor,’ ship,’ ‘pie,’ and 
some others. 

‘* Certain parts of the left occipital 
lobe appeared in better condition 
than the corresponding region of the 
right occipital; a fact that is inter- 
preted to confirm the opinion of some 
observers that a center for ,vision 
(visual memories) lies in the occipi- 
tal lobe. Miss Bridgman did not 
lose her sight entirely, when in early 
childhood she suffered from scarlet 
fever, but the right eye retained 
some sensation to light for nearly six 
years before she became totally blind. 
This slight difference in the life of 
the eyes is supposed by the examiner 
to account for the better develop- 
ment of the left lobe.” 

It having been demonstrated that 
these gateways to the brain—sight, 
hearing, touch, have their centers in 
the hemispheres, the number of 
physiologists who would be inclined 
to investigations for the purpose of 
determining the place and relations 
of the central areas specially devoted 
to such sense functions, began to in- 
crease until every civilized nation 
has its corps of observers who are 
constantly adding to the already 
great mass of details. The variety 
in methods adopted by _ these 
observers is of interest, denoting as 
it does not only the motive but also 
their individual skill and intelligence. 
Mr. Elmer Gates describes in the 
Monist, of Chicago, a series of ex- 
periments made with dogs for the 
purpose of ascertaining the part of 
the brain devoted to the function of 
seeing. These experiments were of 
such a nature that they involved not 
only the sight centers fer se, but also 
related centers of an intellectual 
nature, as color, number, order or 
arrangement, and those qualities that 
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have association to the instinct 


for food. Arranging his dogs 
in three groups Mr. Gates 
proceeded in this way: One 
group was kept in the dark from 


birth; a second was permitted to 
lead the average dog life; while the 
third group was trained with a special 
view to the stimulation of the sight 
sense. Quoting him: 

‘*The hall leading into one room 
of my laboratory was covered with 
squares of metal, each square in- 
sulated from the others, and colored. 
These squares of metal were con- 
nected with an induction coil, with 
the exception of those of a certain 
color, which were not thus connected. 
It was so arranged that a dog might 
jump from one square to another of 
the same color and thus pass through 
the entire length of the hall without 
getting an electric shock. To do 
this the dog had to discriminate be- 
tween that color and all the other 
colors tinted upon the metal squares. 
An attentive dog after having been 
shown several times would learn to 
avoid the slight shock which he 
would invariably get when he stepped 
upon the wrong color. ‘This enabled 
me to know whether the dog actually 
discriminated between given colors, 
and also enabled me to compel him 
to practice this discriminating be- 
tween colors several times daily for 
five months. I was thus able to 
determine whether the dog actually 
saw all the colors, and to exercise 
him in the function of seeing the 
colors and discriminating between 
them. It enabled me to compel 
other dogs to see only certain colors 
and to discriminate between certain 
colors only, and thus determine the 
functional localization of color func- 
tions. It enabled me to cause the 
dogs to associatively integrate their 
color memories with definite motor 
memories from the movements nec- 
essary to avoid getting shocks from 
certain colors on going through the 
hall. 

**T yaried this deyice somewhat 


by feeding the dogs from under in- 
verted pans, which they were com: 
pelled to turn over in order to get a 
mouthful of meat that had been pre- 
viously placed under them. All of 
the pans were rubbed with meat to 
prevent the dogs from selecting 
those with meat under them by the 
sense of smell. Meat then having 
been placed under, say the yellow 
pans only, the dog was shown where 
to get his breakfast. For several 
weeks they would indiscriminately 
turn over all the pans without refer- 
ence to color. By and by they 
would gradually hunt out the yellow 
pans more frequently than those of 
another color, and after about six 
weeks of practice (being then five 
months old) some of them would turn 
over only yellow pans. Then the 
meat was placed under differently 
colored pans until the dog had again 
learned his lesson, and so on, until 
finally several dogs were able to dis- 
criminate between seven shades of 
red (not purple and red), several 
greens,and soon. One dog learned 
to examine all of the pans as he 
came to them until he found meat, 
and after that he would turn over 
only pans of that color—he had made 
a generalization, had reasoned from 
phenomena toa principle applicable 
to his daily life. 

‘* The brains of these three groups 
of dogs were examined and the follow- 
ing general results were established: 

‘*The group which had been de- 
prived of the use of the seeing func- 
tion exhibited an undeveloped cortex 
in the occipital seeing areas; the 
second group, which had been ailowed 
to lead a usual life, had a more highly 
developed cortex in this same region 
—it was thicker, more vascular with 
arteries, veins, and lymph channels, 
was more gray, and had a greater 
number of brain cells. The former 
group could not be said to have 
brain cells in the seeing areas, so 
undeveloped and few were they; 
while the second group had well 
developed brain cells in the usual 
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number (for a dog). ‘The brains of 
the third group had a much more 
highly developed cortex than the 
second group; it was more gray, 
thicker, far more vascular, and had 
a much greater number of brain 
cells, and the brain cells were far 
more highly developed. The ex- 
periments made upon many other 
dogs besides these mentioned, and 
upon other animals, fully confirm 
these results. In all cases depriva- 
tion of a mental function was accom- 
nanied with a lack of structural 
Gevelopment in the corresponding 
part of the brain, and excessive 
trainiag of that function was ever 
accompanied with extraordinary 
development of the special structural 
elements of that part of the cor- 
tex.” 

By a process of this rational sort, 
much in the manner of Gall, we can 
reach conclusions of a positive and 
trustworthy type. Itis patent that 
the method of the vivisectionist is 
vastly inferior to this, involving, as 
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it does necessarily, abnormal effects 
upon the nervous system of an ani- 
mal that must either suppress func- 
tion or materially disturb it, and so 
changes are brought about in the 
delicate structure of the brain that 
should be expected to interfere seri- 
ously with a clear and valid analysis 
of central function. 

A method that is pathological in 
its nature can scarcely be expected 
to give results of so trustworthy a 
character that we may cite them in 
application to normal and physiologi- 
cal procedures. Making allowance 
for the disturbances induced by the 
chloroform, knife and galvanism of 
the experimeiter, will not avoid the 
uncertainty of conclusions derived 
from such a course. Nature insulted 
in this way by the audacious observer 
does not yield her best secrets of 
organic function, especially those 
pertaining to that inner temple of 
the brain where she has throned the 
most noble of human attributes, 
reason and emotion. 





FACES. 


By ANNA OLcotTT COMMELIN. 


N the eye that lights to meet us, and the face that smiles to greet us, 
| Are the shadow of the future and the impress of the past ; 
And the cheek that, in its dawning, flushed as rosy as the morning, 
Shows the outline of its beauty as it fades away at last. 


And the little children’s faces,—’mid their dimples are the traces 
Of the maiden’s glowing beauty and of manhood’s brow of care ; 
And the prophecy of gladness, and the shadow of the sadness 
To the thoughtful eye that gazeth, are they lurking ever there. 


But the faces that are nearest, and the faces that are dearest, 
Are the true, the tender faces that our trust and loving win ; 

Then, when comes to them the shading, when the roses shall be fading, 
Like the vase, with light illumined, shall we see the soul within. 











IS CHEIROSOPHY A SCIENCE? 


By MARIA GAMBRILL. 


HAT is ascience ? According 

to Stormonth, ‘‘acknowledged 
truths and laws, in any department 
of mind or matter, digested and 
arranged into a system.” The laws 
of cheirosophy are fixed, its truths 
are demonstrab!e by experiment; 
they are, however, wanting in general 
acknowledgment. 

Cheirosophy is not an exact sci- 
ence; neither is medicine. Many 
sciences are still in the experimental 
stage. Some of them never will be 
exact. When certain conditions are 
universally followed by a certain 
result or accompanied by a certain 
manifestation, it is safe to establish 
a law upon their combined recur- 
rence. In cheirosophy it is found by 
intelligent experiment, that certain 
forms indicate certain characteristics 
to an almost universal extent, the 
exceptions being explainable by other 
traits shown in the doubtful hand. 
The great authority on the form of 
the hand, D’Arpentigny, claims that 
he was never totally wrong in read- 
ing thecharacter except in five cases, 
these being the hands of five actors; 
which circumstance he holds to be a 
confirmation rather than a refutation 
of the truth of his art, for actors sink 
their individuality in that of the 
persons they represent. 

The public confidence in cheir- 
osophy, however, has been largely 
shaken by dabblers in the art. It is 
easy to pick up an item here and 
there and proceed to read characters 
and fortunes without regard to 
mitigating and extenuating circum- 
stances, indicated by signs known to 
the trained palmist. Another diffi- 
culty which tends to discredit the 
art, is the fact that comparatively 
few people are given to self-analysis; 
few people know themselves. They 
deny facts through ignorance. As 
an instance of this, the present writer 


was once reading a woman’s hand—a 
small hand, with a large thumb and 
lines of perseverance on the fingers. 
I said to her, ‘‘ You dislike details; 
after you have conceived a plan and 
begun it, you dislike the finishing 
touches.” Here the woman shook 
her head, saying, ‘‘I don’t know 
about that.”’ ‘* But,” I continued, 
‘*in spite of your distaste for them, 
you always carry out the details; you 
make yourself do that, for you have 
a strong will and you persevere.” 
‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘you are right. I 
do not like the details, but I make 
myself finish up things.’’. In this 
case, there was at first a lack of 
comprehension of self, which was 
subsequently acknowledged. The 
beginner in the study is easily dis- 
couraged by a negation on the part 
of a subject. But if one is perfectly 
sure that every sign has been studied, 
it is safer to believe the hand than 
the mouth. 

Other things being equal, it will be 
found that the person with a small 
hand will be given to generalizing, to 
considering the whole rather than the 
parts, to the admiration of the grand 
and the large, in nature, in art, in 
personal matters. A man of my 
acquaintance, with a very small hand, 
wore the largest ring, admired the 
largest women, carried the largest 
cane and sat in the largest chair 
obtainable. A man with large hands 
can be trusted to do fine work, to 
carry out the details of a scheme, 

One drawback to the serious and 
scientific consideration of cheirosophy 
is the circumstance of its being re- 
garded as useless in the practical af- 
fairs of life. This is true, in a large 
sense; we may be perfectly happy 
and prosperous without it. At the 
same time, if applied to practical life, 
it might prevent a waste of time and 
energy. Many a person fails to make 
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a success in life because he starts out 
to do that which he is incapable of 
doing. The musician will insist upon 
being a doctor; the artist, a lawyer. 
One may have artistic appreciation, 
but at the same time a greater faculty 
for expression in the line of com- 
merce. If one can discover in early 
life the pursuit for which he is best 
adapted, and will pursue that end 
through every difficulty, he stands a 
far better chance of making his way 
than if he chose a profession for no 
other reason than the fact that some 
one of his acquaintance had made a 
fortune in that branch. 

The practical benefit that cheiros- 
ophy claims to confer is to inform 
one of his strong points. Then if 
the bad cannot be overcome, at least 
the good may be pushed to their best 
advantage and the bad or weak traits 
be lost sight of in the general re- 
sult. 

The accuracy of cheirosophy in the 
reading of character removes it be- 
yond the domain of coincidence. 
Only a student of the science can 
fully appreciate its truth. Practical 
inquiry into the subject will do more 
to establish it than any amount of 
theorizing and arguing. The unbe- 
liever is always startled at what he 
calls the lucky guess. As to the 
reading of fate, marriages, fortunes, 
etc., I have little faith. That branch 
of the art, however, may be further 
developed in time. 

In the reading of character I have 
often myself been astonished at the 
result. On one occasion I was re- 
quested to look at the hands of a 
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pretty, stylishly dressed girl. I ob- 
served that her fingers were stiff; 
and on holding them up to the 
light no chinks were to be seen be- 
tween them; her thumb was straight, 
on her palm the life line and head 
line met in a sharp angle. In short, 
there was avarice confirmed by many 
signs. ‘‘But,” I said to myself, 
‘*that would be impossible in one so 
young and pretty.” I ventured to 
say to her, ‘‘you are not fond of 
spending money ;all that you get you 
wish to put aside and save.”” ‘‘ That 
is true,” the girl acknowledged, with 
the pleasantest of smiles. 

I observed in one person the habit 
of sitting with his hands closed, the 
thuribs hidden beneath the fingers. 
On acquaintance, I found that he 
was absolutely devoid of originality 
or independent action, though capa- 
ble of doing well things suggested to 
him by other people, he was ap- 
parently not in any respect deficient 
in mind, only soin will. The thumb, 
as is well known, shows will, logic, 
decision, originality. 

Many instances might be adduced, 
but it is better that each one should 
discover these things from his own 
study. It may be said, however, 
that not enough time is spent upon 
the shape of the hand, which, to my 
mind, is more important than the 
lines of the palm; also, that cheiros- 
ophy deserves to be regarded as more 
than a clever trick for an evening’s 
amusement. Those who deny it 
the right to be called a science should 
at least not deny its truth until the 
contrary is shown. 


-e- 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


Y thine own soul's law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care— 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed ; 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give. 


WHITTIER, 

















‘The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well-instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


A PROMISING SUBJECT. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


IG. 301. In this child’s organic 
make-up there is the promise of 

solid judment, quick perception, inge- 
nuity,memory,economy, force of char- 
acter, dignity, stability, ambition and 
uncommon force of character. The 
head is exceedingly high for its other 








MASTER HAVENS. 


Fig. 302. Here is a wideawake, 
eager child. He believes in himself 
and thinks he has the right of way. 
What an intelligent eye! What an 
open, earnest countenance! What 








FIG. 302. 
proportions, and we think there are 
indications of long life as well as of 
brilliant talent. We congratulate the 
parents, whom we donot know, onthe 
prospects embodied in this organiza- 
tion. A proper education and training 
will insure success and happiness. 


A CHILD OF 


MUCH PROMISE. 


push and positiveness, what keen in- 
telligence and what memory, imagina- 
tion and ingenuity are embodied in 
this handsomely dressed youngster! 
What under Heaven is more attrac- 
tive, lovable, interesting and hopeful 
than a bright, promising child? Who 
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wonders that the ruling generation is 
always the servant of the rising genera- 
tion? Who wonders that Napoleon 
when left alone with his darling boy 
officiated as horse and let the little 
fellow ride him around the room? 
And when one of his favored generals 
entered the room without being an- 
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boy? But he has extemporized the 
modern steed—the wheel—which un- 
fortunately came too late for the 
writer, and is almost the only regret 
he has when he looks over the modern 
improvements in mechanism. I can 
imagine no more intense delight that 
a spirited young person can expe- 








- 














FIG. 303. 


nounced Napoleon looked up and 
said: ‘* Monsieur le Marshal, are you 
a father?” ‘* Yes, Sire, I am,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Then I will finish my 
journey around the room,” said 
Napoleon. What father would not be 
willing to officiate as horse for this 


MASTER HAVENS. 


rience than in passing fleet horses on 
the Boulevard on the magic wheel. 
The exhilaration, the enthusiasm and 
the joyous pride of outstripping the 
horse himself! We see all these en- 
thusiasms in this boy’s face, now 
ready for the sprint and the goal. 
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Fig. 303 Fortunately I knew the 
parents of these children. The 
daughter has the complexion and the 
features of the father ; the son has a 
darker complexion and is a type of 
the mother. The children resemble 
crosswise, as they should. Thetem- 
perament of the boy is of the Motive, 





a 




















FIG. 304. PLATT BROTHER AND SIS- 
TER, BOY 14 MONTHS THE OLDER, 


Mental, and that of the girl is more 
of the Vital and Mental. The boy 
has a broad cheek-bone and a mas- 
sive forehead. The head is wide at 
the base, above and about the ears, 
giving him courage, thoroughness, 
force and fortitude, and he has, like 
his mother, large Cautiousness and 
Conscientiousness. He has the indi- 
cations of reliability, steadfast morals 
and courage that can maintain the 
right and vindicate it. The girl 
should be known for memory, 
scholarly aptitude, criticism, knowl- 
edge of character and appreciation 
of truth as it is presented in outward 
life. She is wonderfully sincere and 
is not likely to joke and trifle on 
topics with her friends. Her Mirth- 


fulness is not quite large enough. 
She is frank and not extra cautious; 
she is firm, dignified and thorough. 
The characteristics of these children 
as we look at them blend and pro- 
duce a kind of moral and intellectual 
momentum. We see force, right- 
eousness, duty, truth and sincerity 
that will not waver nor wane. 

Fig. 305. Fred. Moore, 1 year, 9 
months old. 

The cap obscures something of the 
tophead, but fortunately that mas- 
sive, brilliant, scholarly intellect 
looms up and gives promise of high 
attainments. He is witty; he is 
agreeable; he will make friends; he 
will enjoy music and mechanism; he 
will enjoy money-making and he will 
be energetic, pushing, positive and 














MOORE, 


FIG. 305. FRED. 
thorough-going. This is a fine side- 
head for force and skill, and a fine 
forehead for planning, scholarship, 
for wit and for brilliancy of talent. 
We congratulate him and his friends. 
He will need no help. Proper guid- 
ance and culture will insure him 
fame and fortune. 
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PARENTAL INJUSTICE. 


Oy this fertile topic, so unhappily, 

yet naturally, reflected in the 
conduct of children, a writer in an 
excellent monthly that was lately sus- 
pended, said : 

When ‘parents seriously undertake 
to understand their children they 
soon find that each little one is 
possessed of a distinct individuality. 
Not to respect it is a fatal mistake. 
In a family of two children, for in- 
stance, one was careless, easy to be 
entertained, dropping one toy for an 
another, like a humming bird flying 
from flower to flower. The other 
was a serious, thoughtful, observant 
little fellow, who, though less than 
two years old, had already begun to 
study into causes and effects. One 
morning he saw his sister having 
great fun twirling a bright thimble on 
the end of a pencil. The sunshine 
made the thimble glitter and the 
slight click of its rapid motion was 
music to baby years. Sister soon 
dropped the plaything for other 
amusement and the boy patiently 
hunted the rolling thimble from its 
corner, picked up the pencil and 
began the task of fitting one to the 
other. His unsteady hands made it 
necessary to try again and again, 
for the pencil obstinately pushed 
one side of the thimble or the other 
and never rested inside. When at 
last the pencil was captured it took a 
still longer time to raise it and keep 
the thimble in position. Again and 
again it tumbled off and rolled away, 
only to be again hunted and mounted 
on the pencil end. At last it was 
raised upright. 

All the time the boy’s face had 
worn the most patient, serious and 
studious expression. No mathema- 
tician’s absorption over a problem 
could have exceeded his. When the 
thimble executed the first twirl and 
click the little one’s face broke into 
a rapture of triumph. The nurse 
came just then, big with importance, 
to take him to his bath. With no 
waste of words she snatched him up 


by the shoulders, scattering his work 
and breaking rudely in on his rapture. 
Who does not know and pity the pain 
that followed, even if it was in a baby 
brain. The boy kicked and screamed, 
the only protest at his comand. But 
a sympathetic observer of the scene 
inwardly declared that taxation with- 
out representation was small in- 
justice compared to this. 

A group of children were romping 
in the wide hall of their home. Not 
one was over six years old. An 
uncle—the most revered being in 
the world to the oldest chitd—came 
to the door of the adjoining library 
and impatiently commanded: 

‘Make less noise, children; I am 
writing; make less noise.” 

As he retired the children looked 
at each other in puzzled uncertainty. 
They understood the injunction, 
‘*make noise,” but not the modify- 
ing adjective. 

‘*He said, ‘make less noise,’” 
cried the eldest merrily, ‘‘ come, let’s 
make less noise!” 

Her companions eagerly accepted 
the supposed license and a tre- 
mendous hubbub followed. The 
gentleman, thoroughly exasperated, 
appealed to the mother, who quickly 
took the eldest child to task for her 
flagrant disobedience, repeating the 
uncomplimentary words of her re- 
vered uncle. The child was morbidly 
sensitive to blame and was cut tothe 
heart. But she had no resistance in 
her nature and could not defend her- 
self. Neither did she understand till 
years after where the real trouble lay. 
At the time she saw herself dis- 
graced in the minds of mother and 
uncle and—well, fifty years have in- 
tervened and she recalls the in- 
cident with pain. Do you think it 
was a small matter? Our lives are 
made up of small matters. In later 
years each soul must stand alone and 
bear alone whatever fate brings, but 
while under the sheltering care of 
parents the child should be saved 
allunnecessary pain. A// unnecessary 
pain to children is rank injustice. 
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A FATHER’S REWARD. 
R. DEWY was a farmer living 

in Dakota. One cold autumn 
morning he drove into town to dis- 
pose of some produce and purchase 
certain home supplies. 

The middle of the afternoon saw 
him on his way home across the 
prairie. While in the little-cabin his 
wife and four-year-old Helen were 
waiting for him. Almost without 
warning one of those terrible Dakota 
blizzards descended, and in a few 
moments he was nearly blinded by 
the fine, sharp snow. He pushed 
ahead, however, managing with great 
difficulty to keep inthe road. Acry, 
far off to the left, arrested his atten- 
tion. What could it be? Again he 
heard it. 

‘*Probably an animal that had 
strayed from one of the farms around 
here,” he thought, urging on his 
horses. 

A third time he heard the cry, 
which sounded terribly human. 

‘*Well, whether it is beast or child, 
I’m going to hunt it up,” he said 
finally, jumping from his wagon and 
starting in the direction of the sound. 
His tender heart could not leave even 
an animal to suffer, although he knew 
that he might pay for this kindness 
with his life. 

After groping and plunging about 
for some time he reached the spot 
whence the cry had _ proceeded. 
rhere lay a little child in the snow. 
He picked it up and tucked it under 
his coat. It was too dark to see the 
child's face, but a great wave of 
thankfulness passed over Mr. Dewy’s 
heart as he realized that he should 
bring joy to some despairing father 
or mother. He was fortunate enough 
to find his team again, and a few 
minutes later a dark shape looming 
up before him through the darkness 
and snow showed he had reached 
home. Entering the cabin, he was 


surprised at receiving no cheerful 
greeting. 

‘*Helen is lost!” were’ the words 
his wife met him with; but, seeing 
the bundle he carried, she sprang 
forward. The goodness of God was 
evident to Mr. Dewy when, looking 
down upon the burden he bore, he 
found he had saved his own child. 
iaiisisnevepititnemens 

THE TRAINING OF CONVERSATION. 
—Children hunger perpetually for 
new ideas. They will learn with 
pleasure from the lips of parents 
what they think is drudgery to study 
in books; and even if they have the 
misfortune to be deprived of many 
educational advantages, they will 
grow up intelligent if they enjoy in 
childhood the privilege of daily listen- 
ing to the conversation of intelligent 
grown people. We sometimes meet 
parents who are the life of every 
company which they enter, yet are 
dull, silent and uninteresting at home 
among their children. If they have 
not mental activity and mental stores 
sufficient for both, let them first use 
what they have for their own house- 
holds. A silent home is a dull place 
for young people, a place from which 
they will escape if they can. How 
much useful information, on the 
other hand, is often given in pleasant 
conversation, and what unconscious, 
but excellent, mental training in 
lively, socialargument. Fathers and 
mothers should cultivate to the utmost 
the art of conversation at home. 

renianemeaninadliiitbatnens 

REASONING FROM ANALOGY.— 
‘*Mamma,” said the baby, ‘‘ what 
are you soaking your feet for?” 

‘* Because my head aches, dear.” 

The baby was evidently puzzled, 
and remained wrapt in thought for a 
few minutes. Then he broke the 
silence again. 

‘*Mamma, if your feet ached, 
would you soak your head ? "— 77rw#h. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 
OTHERS, be careful how you 
put too much stress upon 
little things. If your child steps 
aside in some trifling matter and you 
make much ado about it, as though 
he had done some wicked thing, if, 
in your mistaken zeal, you use strong 
terms to express your disapprobation, 
what words have you touseif you 
have need to fight against some great 
evil ? 

Suppose, for instance, your child 
is careless in the matter of dress, 
often coming home from school with 
arenthere, or a soil there, and you 
reprimand him severely. What words 
have you left to use in case you 
should some time be so unfortunate 
as to know he had told an untruth? 

Light blame for light offenses is 
the better way. How else may the 
child learn to discriminate between a 
trivial mistake anda great sin? I 
once knew a mother who would often 
speak very harshly to her little child 
when she had torn her dress, calling 
her ‘‘a wicked, wicked girl.”’ Care- 
less the child certainly was, but 
not wicked. What stronger term 
have we to apply toa thief or mur- 
derer? Such language is uncalled 
for, unjust and cruel, and the parent 
who uses it is liable to lose the re- 
spect as well as the love of her child. 

Perhaps it is wise to be a little 
blind to some of the children’s 
faults, and they may intime right 
themselves. 

I have in mind a lady who, seeing 
her young daughter very much given 
up to story-reading to the exclusion 
of nearly allsolid matter, was greatly 
troubled and used every possible 
means to persuade her todesist. But 
all to no purpose. The girl read on 
and on, until at length the dis- 
couraged mother resolved to lay aside 
all effort and see what would come 
of it. This proved to be a wise pro- 
ceeding. At seventeen the daugh- 
ter’s taste in reading had become all 
that even her ambitious mother could 
desire. Whenever a story was read 


—which was seldom—it was not de- 
voured as formerly, but digested and 
assimilated, the best parts com- 
mented upon and copied, and often 
turned into a story oressay of her 
own, and at this early age she began 
to do quite commendable work in 
that line. 

Let us then try not to be dis- 
couraged at the troublesome little 
things, but believe that by judi- 
cious management—which often may 
be nothing more or less than a let- 
ting alone—all will be well in due 
time. Mrs. S. E. KENNEDY. 
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KISSED HIS MOTHER. 


She sat in the porch in the sunshine 
As I went down the street— 
A woman whose hair was silver, 
But whose face was blossom sweet, 
Making me think of a garden, 
When, is spite of the frost and snow 
Of bleak November weather, 
Late, fragrant lilies blow. 


I heard a footstep behind me, 
And the sound of a merry laugh, 
And I knew the heart it came from 
Would be like a comforting staff 
In the time and the hour of trouble, 
Hopeful and brave and strong, 
One of the hearts to lean on 
When we think all things are wrong. 


I turned at the click of the gate-latch, 
And met his manly look ; 
A face like his gives me pleasure, 
Like the page of a pleasant book. 
It told a steadfast purpose, 
Of a brave and daring will ; 
A face with promise in it, 
That, God grant, the years fulfill. 


He went up the pathway singing ; 
I saw the woman’s eyes 
Grow bright with a wordless welcome, 
As sunshine warms the skies. 
‘* Back again, sweetheart mother,” 
He cried, and bent to kiss 
The loving face uplifted 
For what some mothers miss. 


That boy will do to depend on ; 
I hold that this is true— 
From lads in love with their mothers 
Our bravest heroes grew. 
Earth’s grandest hearts have been loving 
hearts, 
Since time and earth began ; 
And the boy who kisses his mother 
Is every inch a man. 
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HEART STRAIN AND ITS 


GREAT deal is said regarding 
**heart failure,” and but little 
regarding Acart strain, which in a 
large proportion of cases of the former 
is buta sequence of the latter. The 
Overstrained heart finally losing 
capacity for action, its muscles ex- 
hausted, it breaks down. Dr. Samuel 
Bell reflects upon this topic in the 
following manner: 

When from any cause the heart is 
acting rapidly, as in violent athletic 
performances, running, jumping, 
swimming, wrestling, lifting, carrying 
heavy loads, etc., the direct and short 
route from the right heart and the 
extreme fragility of the pulmonary 
tissues renders the latter very prone 
to congestion. When an abnormal 
amount of blood is being pumped 
into the lungs from any of the above 
causes, not only is the blood regur- 
gitated through the right auriculo- 
ventricular opening, but through the 
auricle into the vena cava. Over- 
strain as a cause of heart failure fre- 
quently occurs when from any cause 
the aortic opening is narrowed, imped- 
ing the outward current to such an 
extent that both ventricles become 
distended from _ intra-ventricular 
pressure, and the heart muscles be- 
come wearied and fail to completely 
empty its walls. The habit of filling 
the lungs with air and then holding 
the breath impedes the circulation 
and an enlarged limb is often the 
result, which only passes away when 
the heart resumes its normal con- 
tractility. Heart strain is often the 
cause of distention or dilation. In 
distention the cavities of the heart 
are over full, but they return to their 
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EFFECTS. 


normal size when the cause is re- 
moved. Notsoin dilation, however; 
the process has gone further, a 
change has taken place in the dimen- 
sions of the walls of the heart. This 
condition occurs most frequently on 
the right ventricle. All violent ex- 
ercise spends its force primarily on 
the right heart and causes shortness 
of breath, as occurs when an indi- 
vidual runs rapidly. The venous 
blood is emptied into the right heart 
with such rapidity and in such an 
amount that the lungs cannot take 
care of it, and asa result the con- 
dition which is understood by 
the laity as ‘‘out of breath” ex- 
ists. 

But in all professional athletic per- 
formances, when begun gradually, 
the lungs will accommodate them- 
selves and take care of the blood as 
it is pumped into them from the short, 
direct route va the right heart. This 
physiological fact is capable of 
demonstration, and is well under- 
stood by professional trainers, and 
great hopes are often based upon the 
second breath. When violent exer- 
cise or physical strain is begun mod- 
erately, the venous strain of the 
right heart is removed to the left 
heart and the equilibrium of the cir- 
culation established. The causes of 
heart strain or distention are a dis- 
tending force or a weakened muscular 
wall or both combined. We have 
distention or dilation as a mere coin- 
cident to some disease, or we have 
dilation as a very prominent symptom. 
In all acute pulmonary diseases the 
latter condition is common. Every 
physician is aware of the importance 
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of maintaining the inherent or latent 
force of the central organ in pneu- 
monia. Many cases seem to be doing 
well when the heart strain is so great 
that it succumbs, and we fail in our 
heroic attempt to carry our patient 
over the critical point. 

We recognize three important ele- 
ments in causing the blood to circu- 
late which are interfered with or 
perverted in pneumonia. First, a 
deficiency of oxygen in the blood 
with the consequent retention of CO, 
(carbonic dioxide) in the tissues, and, 
secondly, the overloaded and over- 
worked organ loses its irritability and 
its power of complete contraction; 
also the suction force of the chest 
which is so essential, and by some 
thought to be entirely responsible for 
the circulation through the liver, is 
interfered with. In all acute infecti- 
ous or contagious diseases, where 
some poison has been introduced into 
the system and normal assimilation 
disturbed, whether the poison is from 
micro-organisms, ptomaines, leuco- 
maines, toxine or some other unknown 
quantity finding its way into the cir- 
culation, the toxic element reaches 
the medulla oblongata or center of 
respiration, the blood becomes loaded, 
the chemico-physiological changes in 
the gases are interfered with, the 
lungs fail to perform their function, 
the heart receives additional work, it 
is continually beating with greater 
rapidity but with less volume and 
force, and as the disease progresses, 
whatever form it may assume. It 
may be an inflammation of a paren- 
chymatous organ or some of the 
various forms of malarial fever. The 
toxic element first spends its force on 
the medulla oblongata and nerve 
centers, and secondarily upon the 
great central organ. The enormous 
mortality from heart failure in indi- 
viduals in all stations of life, and 
especially in men who are frequently 
called upon to tax their mental 
capacity to its fullest extent, makes 
the subject one of more than ordinary 
interest to the physician. 


AN OBJECT LESSON UN THE DRINK 
HABIT. 


DISTINGUISHED specialist 

in children’s diseases writes 
in the American Practitioner and 
News that he has carefully noted 
the difference between twelve 
families of drinkers and twelve 
families of temperate ones dur- 
ing a period of twelve years, 
with the result that he found the 
twelve drinking families produced in 
those years fifty-seven children, 
while the temperate ones were 
accountable for sixty-one. © Of the 
drinkers twenty-six children died in 
the first week of life, as against six 
-on the otherside. The latter deaths 
were from weakness, while the former 
were attributable to weakness, con- 
vulsive attacks or cedema of the brain 
and membranes. To this cheerful 
record of the drinking class is added 
five who were idiots; five so stunted 
in growth as to be really dwarfs; 
five when older became epileptics; 
one, a boy, had grave chorea, end- 
ing in idiocy; five more were de- 
ceased and deformed and two of the 
epileptics became by inheritance 
drinkers. Ten therefore of this fifty- 
seven only showed normal develop- 
ment and disposition of body and 
mind. 

On the part of the temperates, as 
before stated, six died in the first 
weeks of infancy, while four in 
later years of childhood had curable 
nervous diseases. Two only showed 
inherited nervous defects. Thus 
fifty were normal-sound in body and 
mind. 

It is patent enough to every ra- 
tional mind that the major portion of 
the slaughter and ruin of innocent 
children is directly due to the drink 
habit. There are many who do 
not learn and profit by this and 
other living demonstrations. Why 
sO many are addicted to the mod- 
erate use of alcholic beverages is 
no doubt because they are igno- 
rant of its bad effects and bane- 
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ful influence, or they have false ideas 
of its effects upon the human consti- 


tution. The truth is, and should be 
known by all, that alcohol is a 
poison. It is detrimental to health 


and physical vigor and stamina when 
used in extreme moderation. All 
use is abuse. It does not exist in 
the grain or fruit from which it is 
produced. These must ferment and 
decay before this new product is 
formed. It supplies no needed ma- 
terial for the nutrition of the body. 
It being a non-usable substance, there 
is a waste of vitality and vigor of 
body when it is used. This is why 
it causes such havoc upon the off- 
spring of those who use it. 

The results of the drink habit upon 
offspring as shown in the above com- 
parison of drinkers with total ab- 
Stainers is an important lesson. It 
gives us some idea of the cause of the 
increase of idiocy and insanity in this 
and other countries. It is an actual 
demonstration of the fact and the 
law of nature that the sins of the 
fathers and mothers are visited upon 
their children to the third and fourth 
generation. The law of self preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. The 
effects of the drink habit are only 
another proof of this law. This 
habit in moderation does not percep- 
tibly affect the individual, but it tells 
with increased force upon the chil- 
dren of sucha person. This is why 
sO many persons cannot see that a 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks is an 
injury tothem. They are not aware 
that their vital stamina is lowered 
and drained by the use of this poison. 
Apparently from their feelings they 
are all right and in fairhealth. Here 
is where they are deluded. They are 
guided by their senses and feeligs. 
Man must rise above his sensations 
and be guided by reason and knowl- 
edge. The relation between this 
poison and living beings is one of an- 
tagonism tohealth. This is the truth 
which is proven by all the facts known 
to man. Man’s moral sense must 
rise up and assert itself and guide 
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his course in life regardless of his 
perverted feclings and lower appe- 
titesand passions. To overcome the 
drink habit we must have more of 
the higher type of men; men and 
women who possess the moral courage 
and sense to do the right when they 
see it. Also the grasp of intellect 
to get a knowledge of nature and her 
laws. This type of the human 
species will not only know the truth 
and right, but they will, from an en- 
lightened self interest, be guided in 
their lives by this knowledge. We 
do not so much need more knowledge 
on this subject—the drink habit—but 
we need more men and women of 
moral courage and conviction to live 
up to the knowledgealready achieved. 


J. G. Srair, M.D. 
—_— ao _ —_ 
THE INFLUENCE OF MIND. 


H OW far the effects of thought 

or will may go in their oper- 
ation upon body conditions it is im- 
possible to estimate. In controlling 
tendencies to weakness, in driving 
away that which would undermine 
functional capacity, in producing 
changes of circulation, nutrition, etc., 
that will suspend the progress of des- 
tructive disease and really induce re- 
pair and cure, we know from over- 
whelming evidences that the mind is 
a powerful factor. In the London 
Lancet Dr. Wm. Dale has an article 
that offers certain interesting views 
with regard to the effect of mind state 
upon body. He notes that an early 
writer, Churchill, commemorated in 
verse the principle involved—for in- 
stance saying in one place: 


‘* The safest way to health, say what you 
will, 
Is, never to suppose we shall be ill ; 
Most of the ills that we poor mortals 
know, 
From doctors and imagination flow.” 


The efficacy of strong emotion in 
producing, or in helping to produce, 
such conditions as diabetes, chorea, 
and epilepsy, is well recognized, and, 
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we venture to say, undoubted; but it 
is always difficult to estimate correctly 
the influence of such accidents, or to 
say how much may be due to them 
and how much to an underlying in- 
stability which such a disturbance 
merely makes evident. That a de- 
pressed physical and mental condi- 
tion also renders the bodily organs 
more susceptible to the influence of 
some poison, such as that of the 
specific fevers, is well recognized; 
and when the inseparable connection 
between mind and body, and the pro- 
found alterations which fear or joy 
bring about in (for example) secretory 
organs, are taken into account, it is 
not surprising that violent emotion 
should, as it were, open the gate to 
allow the admission of sundry toxic 
influences. 

It is an interesting question how 
much of the general—but by no means 
invariable—immunity which medical 
men enjoy from infectious disease is 
due to the calmness and unconcern 
with which they regard such diseases 
in relationto themselves. They for- 
get to be afraid, and so they are 
clothed with an invisible and often 
an invulnerable cloak. 

It appears, then, that Faith and 
Hope are the two great principles 
which the physician must encourage 
or seek to evoke in his patient. The 
diseases to which man is liable may 
be looked upon as so many enemies 
which lay siege to the citadel of his 
life, and often he is so fiercely as- 
sailed by them that he finds no help 
or defense in himself ; and it is then 
that the physician, coming to his 
rescue with the powerful allies Faith 
and Hope, may perchance create 
within him a courage which will en- 
able him to make, at least, a brave 
stand against his foes. 

The following incident related by 
the New York Zimes illustrates the 
same conditions : 

‘*In how many cases restoration to 
health has been the result of faith in 
a supposed remedy which existed 
only in the imagination of the 
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patient! Faith in the physician or 
his methods seems to have been the 
essential element, and having once 
secured that, the doctor is assured 
that the cure in many instances has 
already begun. 

‘*A domestic in the employ of a 
prominent family went to an uptown 
druggist in great haste with a pre- 
scription which called for two ounces 
of aqua pura—that is, distilled water 
—and two grains of morphine, the 
accompanying directions reading : 
‘A teaspoonful every hour until the 
pain is allayed.’ The patient for 
whom it was intended was the head 
of a family, and he was suffering 
severely from nervous neuralgia. It 
so happened that the family physi- 
cian who wrote the prescription was 
behind the counter chatting with the 
druggist when the messenger arrived. 
The druggist put up the prescription, 
or thought he did. He filled a bottle 
with water, corked it carefully, and 
labeled it properly. When the re- 
treating form of the domestic had 
disappeared he discovered the two 
grains of morphine on the prescrip- 
tion scales. ‘Doctor,’ he ejaculated, 
‘I’ve given that girl nothing but dis- 
tilled water. The morphine is here, 
look at it. What shall Ido?’ ‘Why, 
nothing at all. The aqua pura will 
work as well without the opiate as 
with it.’ ‘ Agreed,’ said the other. 
‘And do you know,’ concluded the 
pharmacist, ‘the doctor was right, 
and the patient with the nervous neu- 
ralgia—an exceptionally intelligent 
and college-bred man—was sleeping 
as peacefully as a babe after the 
second dose of the mixture.’”’ 


ee — 


Even Persin.—One of the stand- 
ard remedies in stomach ailments, 
pepsin, has lately been questioned. 
After all the wonderful work done by 
this extract of pig's stomach (or 
chicken’s) to have it thrown in the 
face of the profession that pepsin is 
N. G.! Yet recent study—notably 
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that of Dr. Kellogg, editor of Modern 
Medicine, who has tested 4,000 
stomachs—shows that even weak, en- 
feebled gastric conditions rarely ex- 
hibit a want of pepsin, but that the 
chief defects are hydrochloric acid 
and motor sufficiency. The trouble 
mainly is a depressed nerve tone that 
affects the organization generally. 
The conclusion from this is that it is 
not a chemically prepared substance 
the digestive apparatus needs when 
weak, but a properly administered 
hygienic food and stimulus. 


>o- 
THE GREELEY COLONY. 


E do not hear as much now of 
the colony in Colorado that 
was formed something like twenty-five 
years ago, and took the name of the 
distinguished editor of the New York 
Tribune, as we did formerly. It, 
however, still lives. Certain import- 
ant principles were embodied in its 
organization, notably that of temper- 
ance. Mr. Meeker, the founder, did 
not appeal to the instinct of specula- 
tion. He pleaded for new institu- 
tions and aimed at high ideals; and 
he found that men of culture and of 
means were ready to co-operate 
heartily insuch an undertaking. This 
lends encouragement to those who 
are hoping for great things to come 
from the development of the arid 
region. 

The site of the Greeley colony was 
not well chosen—or, at least, it did 
not in all respects meet the expecta- 
tions of those who selected it. 
They were, therefore, unable to 
realize all their plans. They made 
some serious miscalculations. For 
instance, they estimated the cost 
of their canals at twenty thousand 
dollars, while the actual cost was 
more than twenty times as great. 
Fruit culture was mentioned in the 
prospectus as certain to bean import- 
ant industry, but the soil and climate 


proved unsuitable. The dream of an 
improved household economy, based 
on a plan for co-operative bakeries 
and laundries, also proved delusive. 
There were other disappointments; 
but the fundamental claims of irriga- 
tion were all vindicated at Greeley, 
as they have been whenever and 
wherever brought fairly to the test. 

A few years of intelligent labor 
brought a high degree of average 
prosperity, based upon substantial 
foundations. Even the severe panic 
of the summer of 1893 did not 
materially disturb these founda- 
tions. During those trying weeks, 
when mines and smelters. shut 
down, and banks and stores closed 
their doors, water, soil and sun- 
shine continued to do their perfect 
work in the Union Colony, Greeley 
seemed like an oasis of prosperity in 
a desert of despair. The farmers 
received as the reward of the sum- 
mer’s labor more than a million dol- 
lars in cash for the single item of po- 
tatoes. Butthis is the chief crop at 
Greeley, after the necessities of life 
have been provided for, and the wide 
reputation and handsome financial 
returns won for the Greeley potato 
illustrate the wisdom of a surplus 
crop of the highest quality. 

Greeley’s civic institutions are like 
her potatoes. They represent the 
best standard available and are the 
pride of the people. To sell any 
kind of intoxicating liquor within the 
boundaries of the Union Colony in- 
validates the title to the soil. This 
is one of the original plans which 
worked well, and the _ schools, 
churches, libraries and lyceums are 
all in keeping with this high standard 
of public morals. 

Of Greeley it must be said that it 
has been a success in the better sig- 
nificance of the term. Peace, order, 
mutual sympathy have been there 
associated with real growth. Moral 
forces have developed with the phy- 
sical, 























NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The City of Tokio, Japan, has 
800 public baths, where some 300,000 per- 
sons bathe daily, at a cost of about one 
half-penny, while almost every house in 
the city has its private bathroom. The 
baths are taken generally at a temperature 
of t10 degrees Fahr. The Arabians, like 
their kinsmen, the Jews, completely 
adopted bathing into their manners and 
customs ;and Mahomet enforced it by con- 
necting it with religion. Islam enjoins on 
its believers a careful preservation of cor- 
poral purity, and for this purpose pre- 
scribed repeated ablutions. Of European 
cities, St. Petersburg is famous for its 
vast vapor baths, to which Russians flock 
by thousands on Saturday evening, carry- 
ing their own towels with them. The 
finest public bath is in Vienna; it can 
accommodate 1,500 persons, and has a 
basin 578 ft. long by 156 ft. wide, varying 
to 12 ft. deep. Notwithstanding its 
enormous size, the water is changed thrice 
daily. 


Soap Money in Mexico.—A recent 
travelerin the Gulf country writes this for 
Harper's Bazar: ‘In one of the small 
towns I bought some limes, and gave the 
girl one dollar in payment. By way of 
change, she returned me forty-nine pieces 
of soap the size of a small biscuit. I 
looked at her in astonishment, and she re- 
turned my look with equal surprise, when 
a police officer, who had witnessed the in- 
cident, hastened to inform me that for 
small sums soap was legal tender in many 
portions of the country. 

‘*T examined my change and found that 
each package was stamped with the name 
of atown and of a manufacture authorized 
by the government. The cakes of soap 
were worth three farthings each. After- 
ward, in my travel, I frequently received 
similar change. Many of the cakes showed 
signs of having been in the wash-tub; but 
that I discovered was not at all uncom- 


mon. Provided the stamp was not oblit- 
erated the soap did not lose any value as 
currency. Occasionally a man would bor- 
row a cake of a friend, wash his hands, 
and return it with thanks. I made use of 
my pieces more than once in my bath, and 
subsequently spent them.” 


Older Than Egypt.—An article in 
Popular states that Professor 
Petrie announces the discovery of a 
Egypt. He has just re- 
turned from a three months’ search in the 
district between Ballas and Negadeh, 
thirty miles north of Thebes. There he un- 
covered the remains of several successive 
dynasties, of great classical interest, in the 
ruins of Nubt. They were discovered 
less than a quarter of a mile away from the 
remains of another city. If the townhad 
been found in Syria or Persia no one would 
have supposed it was connected with 
Egypt. Not only was the town found, but 
also a series of cemeteries of the same 


Science 


new race in 


race. Nearly two thousand graves were 
excavated. Every object was noted in 


position, and everything was preserved 
and marked by Professor Petrie and his 
assistants. 

Nota single Egyptian object was found; 
not a scarab, hieroglyph, Egyptian bead, 
god or amulet, such as are abundant in the 
neighboring Egyptian town. Nota tody 
was mummified or buried at full length. 
All were contracted, with their knees bent 
up totheirarms. The age ofthese people 
was the next problem. Little by little the 
explorer limited their epoch until he can 
definitely say that they lived between the 
seventh and the ninth dynasties, or about 
3,000B.Cc. They probably were the people 
who overthrew Egyptian civilization at the 
close of the old kingdom, and produced 
thedark age of the seventh and eighth 
dynasties, when the Egyptians seem to 
have been oppressed by disaster. 

It is clear that the physiognomy of the 
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race was fine and powerful, without a 
trace of prognathism. Their stature was 
remarkable, some being over six feet in 


height. The great development of the legs 
points to their having been a _ hill 
race. Their hair was brown, wavy, and 


The prominent, aquiline nose 
and long, pointed beard gave them a 
strong resemblance to the Libyan and 
Amorite type. 

Central America and Primi- 
tive Mam.—And now we are treated 
toa diversion from the common current of 
discussion on the place where man first 
dwelt. M. le Plongeon has spent twelve 
years in exploring and excavating the ruins 
of lost cities in Yucatan, and is thoroughly 
familiar with their antiquities. As a re- 
sult of investigations, he has be- 
come convinced that Yucatan is the long- 
cradle of the human race.” The 
Popular Science Review publishes Dr. le 


not crisp. 


these 


sought 


Plongeon’s speculations for what they are 
but his laborious research is cer- 
tainly commendable, and has brought to 


worth, 


light much valuable material ; it is to ac- 
quaint American readers with the wonder- 
ful remains of prehistoric civilizations that 
Southern boundary that 
attention is directed to his discoveries. 


An Interesting Siberian Race.— 
The Buriats, according to an account given 
by a Russian physician, Dr. Shendrikofski, 
are a race inhabiting from time immemo- 
rial the regions round Lake Baikal, 
Siberia. ‘* They are an entirely pastoral 
They all, men and women, practi- 
tically live inthe saddle. In summer they 
dwell on the plains; in winter, when the 
snows come, they retire to the hills and 
live in yurts, huts built of wood or felt, 


lie across our 


in 


race, 


small, rickety and dirty. They drink sour 
milk and ‘ brick’ tea. They seldom eat 
meat, but when they do they eat it in 
enormous quantities, without salt or bread. 
They are insatiable smokers, the men and 
women, even children, indulging inordi- 
nately. There is scarcely any social life 
among them. Each w/us of five or six 
families, generally related, lives its own 
Their religion was 
formerly Shamanism, but about a century 
and half ago the Mongol Llamas were 
permitted to preach Buddhism among 


separate existence. 
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them, and Shamanism has now but few 
followers. The Buddhists have a Llama 
of their own, appointed by the Dalai of 
Tibet, in a monastery near Selenginsk. In 
this monastery is a school of divinity and 
one of medicine. According to the medi- 
cal teaching of the Llamas most diseases 
arise from disorders of the liver, which is 
looked upon as the most important organ 
of the body. Diagnosis, however, depends 
solely upon the condition of the pulse. 
The Buriats suffer mostly from scrofula 
and scurvy. Skin diseases are rare, not- 
withstanding their want of cleanliness. 
Idiotism, cretinism, malformations and 
mental disorders are not uncommon, but 
the race is not dying out, as is shown by 
the fact that between 1863 and 1895 their 
numbers increased by 20.4 per cent.” 


Electrical Marvels,—I have not 
felt much interest in metallic transmission 
because the psychic transmission is just as 
practicable without the aid of wires, as is 
shown by psychometry. 
jugal partners may know of each other's 
death (like Lord Brougham), no matter if 
on the other side of the globe. The late 
Dr. Gray of New York had this power with 
his patients, so have several hundred prac- 
titioners in this country, and I have real- 
ized the illness of a friend at the moment, 
in one instance two hundred miles away. 
From Louisville I sent a letter to a friend 
at New Orleans, writing in it three words 
by touching the pen lightly without ink or 
mark, In her reply she gave me the 
words. Any good psychometer can catch 
the impression that another would give 
through a wire, and perhaps there will be 
less disposition to doubt this since it is 
proved that electricity can be sent in any 
direction through earth, water, or air, and 
Mr. Stead has shown that messages can be 
sent without any apparatus whatever. 
Wires are not necessary—the atmosphere 
does not hinder. A few days ago, about 9 
A.M., Mrs. S. said to her friend: ‘* Mrs. G. 
is talking about me, and she knows that I 
know it. She is thinking of going to the 
seaside!” The friend wrote this to Mrs. 
G., who lived about eighty miles away, 
and Mrs. G. brought me the letter and said 
it was all true.”"—J. RopEs BucHANAN, 
M.D., in Arena for September. 


Friends or con- 
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ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING THE PRIMARY FACULTIES. 


HERE are comparatively few 
people who appreciate the 
philosophical side of phrenology, and 
in our capacity as teachers it becomes 
necessary for us to remind our stu- 
dents of principles more frequently 
than of facts. 

This is due chiefly to the predom- 
inance of perceptive intellect that 
may be found in most individuals, or 
to a lack of training in correct meth- 
ods of thinking on the part of many 
that possess a good natural endow- 
ment of the reflectives. Thus the 
majority even of people that study 
phrenology continue to show one mis- 
take of those that do not study it. 
We refer to the almost universal no- 
tion that phrenology is merely a 
species of physiognomy; in other 
words, that it differs from the physi- 
ognomy of the face only in the fact 
that it teaches additional signs of 
character in peculiar forms of brain 
that modify the shape of the skull. 
The idea that it embodies an analysis 


of the radical mental powers is en- 
tirely overlooked. But just here is a 
wide field for consideration; and as 
very many advantages flow from 
this branch of the subject, we 
wish to call attention to one of them 
at least, which may stimulate thought 
in the direction of others. 

In the study of the mental ele- 
ments as they are explained by phre- 
nology, one comes to think of the 
faculties very much as if they were 
persons in an allegory; and they 
stand out in our thought as vividly 
as the characters of Mr. Great- 
heart, Hopeful, Giant Despair, Tim- 
orous, Sagacity, Mercy, etc., 
memory of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’ Again, we might say that 
one becomes acquainted with the 
faculties much in the same manner 
that one learns the personalities of 
great public characters. That is to 
say, each faculty acquires an individ- 
wality in the student’s mind, just as 
each person of his acquaintance is 


in our 
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usually associated in his mind with 
some predominant characteristic. 
For example, we think of one man 
as a musician, and the moment his 
name is mentioned we recall what he 
does in music, and perhaps do not 
think of him with reference to any 
other talent or characteristic. We 
think of another man as a merchant. 
It may be that we have never seen 
the man. We have only heard of 
him as a great merchant, for in- 
stance, like A. T. Stewart; and we 
do not naturally stop to consider 
whether he liked oysters, whether he 
was a Democrat, whether he wasa 
Catholic, or whether he was fond of 
the theater, or whether he was born 
in Ireland or not. We simply remem- 
ber him as amerchant. But in think- 
ing of a great merchant we are re- 
minded of the enormous and intricate 
world of commerce. It brings to our 
mind a great variety of ideas, nearly 
all closely connected with the central 
thought; and all questions of religion, 
art, literature, etc., are naturally, for 
the time being, excluded. 

In like manner, when we are ac- 
quainted with the primary mental 
faculties, such as Conscientiousness, 
Benevolence, Approbativeness, or 
Secretiveness, the mention of any 
one of these elements recalls to our 
minds in an instant a great many 
manifestations of character in a spec- 
ific line. The study of phrenologi- 
cal literature makes us familiar with 
an immense amount of information 
relating to those faculties which we 
could scarcely secure in a lifetime 
by our personal observation alone; 
so that if a phrenologist discovers 
simply by hearsay that an individual 
possesses the faculty, for example, 


of Continuity, without looking for 
any sign, either in his, head, face, 
walk or talk, he knows a great deal 
more about the person than he could 
possibly have known without the aid 
of phrenology—that is to say, with- 
out the knowledge derived from 
phrenological literature. What we 
wish to say is that phrenological lit- 
erature is of enormous advantage to 
a student of human nature, whether 
he ever touches a head or not; and 
this applies to the reading of charac- 
ter of individuals as well as to the 
general philosophical application of 
the Gallian system. 

We will try to give one or two 
illustrations of the idea. A friend 
perhaps introduces to us a certain 
man who, he thinks, would be of great 
assistance to us in our. business rela- 
tions on account of his influence in 
the community. Incidentally our 
friend tells us that the individual 
never saves money even under cir- 
cumstances when he might easily do 
so. A remark like this reveals to us 
that the man lacks Acquisitiveness; 
and as we have learned from the 
study of phrenological text books 
what the faculty of Acquisitiveness 
does fora character, we are instantly 
enabled to infer a great many pecu- 
liarities of the man which must arise 
from the deficiency of this one 
radical faculty. Whereas a person 
who knows nothing of the phreno- 
logical system of mental philosophy 
would find himself merely in posses- 
sion of the one idea that the man 
did not economize. We should be 
reminded of the fact that the man 
would probably charge high prices 
for his services in most cases. We 
might be reminded that he would 
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probably favor us very much 
in a deal if he happened to like 
us personally; or that it would be 
necessary in trading with him to ap- 
peal to his admiration for our goods, 
independently of their price. We 
might say to ourselves, ‘‘ This man 
is more likely to forget to return 
articles he borrows than he would be 
if he had the sense of property. He 
will probably fail to appreciate the 
value of some things that we prize 
very highly, and we must be on our 
guard about lending him such ob- 
jects. Again, he will be inclined to 
adopt methods of speculation in 
business which we should consider 
very unsafe,” and so on to the end 
of a long chapter. 

Suppose we are made familiar with 
the functions of Causality by reading 
standard phrenological works, and 
we hear a reliable statement that a 
certain person can never be inter- 
ested in a philosophical book or in- 
duced to engage in any form of ab- 
stract discussion. On the contrary, 
we are told, he says that he can read 
nothing but books of travel, history, 
works of fiction or newspapers. This 
will suffice to assure us that the indi- 
vidual is deficient in Causality, and, 
if we expect to meet him in any inti- 
mate relation, we know in advance that 
it will be useless to discuss philoso- 
phy with him. If we have any cher- 
ished ideas that involve a compre- 
hension of abstract principles, we 
know that in the presence of this in- 
dividual we would do better to talk 
of something else. If we allow our 
zeal to outweigh our discretion and 
attempt to argue such a person into 
an appreciation of our philosophical 
views, no matter how accurate or 


sound our opinions may be, we shall 
probably succeed only in appearing 
conceited. 

If we engage in business with such 
a person we must not expect him to 
be a good planner. We must not 
trust him to manage affairs where 
great forethought is needed. We 
know that the lack of Causality will 
show itself in a great many pecu- 
liarities of reasoning and also by 
affecting the character in many ways 
which would not be suggested by the 
word Causality alone. These inci- 
dental or remote effects we learn 
from phrenological writers, and are 
thus saved the labor of digging out 
the knowledge by the slow and pain- 
ful process of personal experience. 

To repeat the idea in still another 
form, we may say that a knowledge 
of the radical faculties includes a 
familiarity with a great many mental 
manifestations besides those indicated 
merely by the names of the faculties ; 
and that a wide range of information 
comes to a phrenologist from the 
simple knowledge that a man pos- 
sesses a certain faculty in a high 
degree of development, no matter by 
what means the great development is 
revealed. 


i 
oe 


PHRENOLOGY AND CHEIROSOPHY. 


E are very sorry to say that a 

few persons misconstrued 

the short editorial in the June num- 
ber of THE JouRNAL entitled The 
Science of the Hand. We had not 
the slightest intention to disparage 
the value of cheirosophy. On the 
contrary, our only thought was to 
call the attention of our readers to 
an article on the subject which we 
thought would ‘certainly be inter- 
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esting and entertaining, to say the 
least.”” We thought that we were 
saying a good deal in favor of the 
subject, but we did not feel like 
vouching for the article as scientific. 
We meant that our readers as a mat- 
ter of course were at liberty to accept 
it if they chose, but that we did not 
wish to influence them in the matter. 
Our feeling was entirely that of hos- 
pitality. We believe in giving a 
friendly hearing to all sides of all 
questions that promise to be of inter- 
est or value, and all readers of THE 
JouRNAL for the past year must cer- 
tainly have noticed the frequent 
references to the hand as an index to 
temperament, character, etc. 

The article by Cheiro, the palmist, 
we thought was very well written, 
and exceedingly interesting, although 
it was an argument chiefly in defense 
of cheiromancy, or what is commonly 
known as palmistry or fortune-telling. 
Surely theeditor of Tae PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL might be pardoned 
for a few words of comment upon an 
article so radically different from 
anything probably ever published 
before in the history of our magazine. 
Our readers are doubtless for the 
most part unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, and as we do not practice or 
teach cheiromancy we felt perfectly 
justified in taking the neutral ground 
that we did. 

It seems that our comparison about 
the ‘‘sun” and the ‘‘star” was re- 
garded as somewhat unkind, but we 
never dreamed that anyone would 
question the idea that the hand is 
subordinate to the brain, and conse- 
quently that the science of the brain 
and its functions must be superior to 


the science of the hand. No system 
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of physiognomy, so-called, cheirog- 
nomy, cheiromancy, graphology, 
astrology, psychomancy, haruspicy, 
myomancy, hieromancy, or any of 
the other old or modern systems of 
divination, aside from phrenology or 
psychology, have so much as pre- 
tended to establish or define the radi- 
cal mental faculties, and hence never 
were and never could be the basis of 
a definite system of mental philos- 
ophy. In this respect phrenology 
stands absolutely alone. Some of 
the writers on psychology have 
attempted to define the elementary 
faculties, but have never succeeded. 
Therefore, phrenology as the science 
of the mental constitution, considered 
independently of the art of judging 
individuals, is certainly entitled to 
rank as the fountain or source of all 
departments of character reading 
exactly in the same sense that the 
sun gives light and vitality to the 
planets. 

We wish to repeat without the least 
ambiguity that we are truly and sin- 
cerely hospitable to the investigators 
that are adding to our knowledge of 
the hand as an index to character, 
etc. We have been interested in this 
branch of study for years and believe 
that our interest will increase rather 
than diminish in the future. Our 
editorial function, as it seems to us, 
should be especially to teach the 
things in which we have won a repu- 
tation, and not to assume to speak 
ex cathedra of matters with which we 
do not feel thoroughly familiar. But 
even if we did feel that we had mas- 
tered cheiromancy we should not con- 
sider it our place to dogmatize about 
it to our readers. We have no hesita- 
tion in fully recommending and in- 
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dorsing cheirognomy, because we feel 
that we are familiar with this branch 
of the subject, but cheiromancy we 
prefer for the present to leave to 
those that make a special study of it. 

Another and perhaps our final 
motive in writing that editorial was 
to disclaim any jealousy on our part 
of professional cheirosophists. We 
wished to speak more kindly of them 
than they are accustomed to ‘do of 
us. In their books they usua!ly dis- 
credit the practical value of phrenol- 
ogy as a means of reading character. 
For example, in one recent book by 
an English writer, the author says, 
‘*Cheirognomy especially is worthy 
of attention, for whilst the submission 
of the person to be experimented 
on to effect a phrenological or cheir- 
omantic examination, the student of 
cheirognomy has only to glance at 
the hands of his neighbor, whether 
they be occupied or quiescent, to 
arrive at a complete analysis of the 
general outlines of his character.” 
Such objections to phrenology are 
both unfair and absurd, for the reason 
that a glance at those portions of the 
head not concealed by an ordinary 
hat, considering the temperament, is 
often sufficient to judge the ‘‘ gen- 
eral outlines” of a man’s character, 
whether heis ‘‘occupied or quiescent,” 
and the circumstances under which 
the hands are concealed by gloves or 
otherwise are probably quite as nu- 
merous as the conditions that prevent 
inspection of the head. In the draw- 
ing-room, theater or church the stu- 
dent of human nature will certainly 
be able to observe half a dozen heads 
to one pair of hands. However, we 
repeat that we regard the science of 
the hand as a beautiful study, and 





one that we think should receive care- 
ful attention from all phrenologists. 


+e 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. * 
W* take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to an English trans- 
lation of Za Donna Delinquente, by 
the celebrated Italian anthropologist, 
Dr. Caesar Lombroso. It is published 
under the title of ‘‘ The Female Of- 
fender,’’ and has awakened a great 
deal of interest in scientific circles. 
It does not contain all the matter of 
the original work, much pertaining to 
conditions of morbidity and insanity 
having been omitted. But the general 
reader will doubtless find quite 
enough for ordinary purposes of in- 
vestigation in this direction. Only 
special students of anthropology will 
need or care to become familiar with 
all the contents of the original book. 
The author proceeds upon the 
strictly phrenological principle that 
mental processes are closely related to 
physical conditions. Accordingly he 
takes account of the most minute or- 
ganic peculiarities which distinguish 
the criminal class, particularly malfor- 
mations of the skull, brain and face. 
Prof. Lombroso’s work contains a 
great deal of information of practical 
advantage to phrenologists, although 
many of his ideas are already familiar 
to our profession. The book is sup- 
plied with a numberof plates showing 
criminals of various types, and the 
statistical matter is of exceptional 
value. We expect in the near future 
to write a more extended review of 
this very interesting volume. 


*** The Female Offender,” by Prof. Caesar 
Lombroso and William Ferro, with an 
introduction by W. Douglas Morrison. 
Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price $1.50. 
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{o fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

A.ways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coviributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating te 
Cui_p Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments, 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 











‘* INVENTIVE Facu.ty "—L. D.—The gen- 
eral idea seems to be that the inventor is 
particularly endowed with a faculty that 
enables him to formulate the mechanical 
schemes that give him notoriety. But this 
is not the case. The inventor is one who 
has a good endowment of the faculties 
that belong to the mental operations relat- 
ing to planning, combining, analyzing, 
organizing, etc. The ‘* mechanical” 
organs are well developed, and the intel- 
lectual perception of the relation and ad- 
justment of physical forces is active. The 
brain faculties that enter into the inventive 
process are possessed by every normal 
person, but their quality and degree of 
development greatly differ in different 
persons. Every pursuit of a positive 
character employs invention to some 
degree, and the ingenuity and skill shown 
by one man more than another in originat- 
ing new methods area part of the ‘‘ invent- 
ive faculty.” Knowledge of the principles 
and methods involved in the line of work 
a man is occupied with are essential to 
success in invention. It is this knowledge 
that his mechanical and imaginative 
faculties employ in the observations and 
experiments that may lead tothe produc- 
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tion of some new process or device by 
which labor and time may be saved in a 
useful art. 


From Osesiry To AVERAGE SizE—J. A. 
R.—To explain fairly the change of bodily 
condition you describe we should require 
an accountof her life and habits from early 
childhood. Such an experience is not so 
rare as to occasion wonder, and there is 
usually a physiological reason for it that is 
revealed on examination. Temperament 
may be much modified. Read the treatise 
by Jacques. 

NECKS AND SINGING PowEr—W. I.—You 
will find that asa rule women of experience 
in singing havefull cheeks and well fleshed 
necks. This gives them the appearance of 
a short neck. Comparing many sopranos 
with as many contraltos itis probable that 
the latter will show more necks relatzvely 
long than the former because of the differ- 
ence in temperament. In the contralto 
and basso there is more of the osseous and 
muscular constitution, so that the latter 
may have or appear to have a longer neck. 
As for the head or brain indications, we 
must take into account the general devel- 
opment of the forehead and lateral parts. 
A temple region that is largely organized 
may make the region of tune appear smaller 
than it appears in the head that is but 
moderately developed in the side parts. 


SYMMETRY OF MOLD AND EXPRESSION— 
M. M.—It is the irregular head and face 
that impresses by its expression rather 
than the regular, harmonious, even cast of 
features. When we look at a face: of 
which the nose or chin or cheek offers a 
marked contrast in size and prominence 
to the general cast of the other features 
we are at once struck by its individuality, 
and especially so if associated with the 
physiognomy is a complexion of the san- 
guine or bilious type. Strength of ex- 
pression depends upon the characteristic 
of emphasis given by one or two features 
that stand out in marked distinction from 
the others. A face, to be sure, may be 
generally large and strong; is associated 
in such case with a large frame and 
intimating the motive temperament in 
dominance. Where we find symmetry of 
cerebral constitution in an unusual form 
we usually find symmetry of face. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
énvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 





SuuTt In.—A Story of The Silver Cross and 
other Stories. By Mattie M. BoTeLer. 
1z2mo. Cincinnati: The Standard Pub. 
Co. 

This neatly made duodecimo illustrates 
the principles involved by that neat symbol 
often seen in the bodice of some of our 
women with the letters ]. H. N. Thestories 
are simple in style and natural enough to 
be photographs of actual incidents. The 
great company of The King’s Daughters 
includes a variety of persons, but to none 
will this come more acceptably than to 
those whose relation to the world is so 
significantly characterized by the term 
‘shut in.” It is a forcible argument in 
behalf of their value to society that none 
are sodebarred from active participation in 
the affairs of life beyond the threshold of 
house or home as to be incapable of excit- 
ing some influence of an important nature 
by word or deed, of sowing seed in thought 
or by example that may produce a tree that 
may blossom and fruit for the comfort and 
joy of a whole community. 


SWAIN COOKERY WITH HEALTH HiIntTs, 
By RacHeELt Swain, M.D. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. Price $1.50. 

In Swain’s Cookery is condensed a world 
of reference and practical good sense. In 
the book there is not a superfluous word. 
The recipes are admirable for simplicity 
and clearness of form and wholesomeness 
of compound. The menus are plain and, 
for that very fact, commendable. An added 
value—more than most persons realize— 
is the serving together of just those nutri- 
ents that most readily assimilate. This 
book is excellent because it follows out the 


plan—only lately put before the public— 
of care in combining the elements of 
various foods taken at one meal. 

In old-time cook-books there were recipes 
enough, but no attempt was made to 
balance the nitrogenous goods with the 
Starches and the salts. It marks a great 
stepin advance when the author points out 
those goods that go together. 

A long experience in a sanitarium has 
given Dr. Swain a practical knowledge of 
the subject of which she treats. While 
she gives directions about cooking all 
varieties of meat, her remarks thereon 
afford little comfort to flesh eaters. 

Hester M. Poot. 


DOLLARS OR WHAT?—A Little Common 
Sense Applied to Silveras Money. By 
W. B. MircHeE Lt, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Another pamphlet on the silver question, 

Its chief aim is a criticism of ‘* Coin’s 
Financial Fool.” Mr. Mitchellis a banker, 
and writes, therefore, from the banker's 
point of view. It must be said that he has a 
way of putting things clearly. Let the people 
read on this subject and weigh the issues. 
It strikes us that after ali the silver ques- 
tion won’t cut so large a figure in the next 
presidential election as was thought. ‘‘ Free 
silver” or not, people don’t want to carry 
much of the metal around with them ; they 
would rather trust the government's money 
symbols after all. 


EcLecTic MEDICALCOLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
New York. Announcement and cata- 
logue for session of ’95-’96. 

This institution is among the progressive 
schools of the city. A very complete 
course of study is furnished. Students of 
both sexes are received and the terms are 
liberal. We learn that all the graduates at 
the late commencement passed the State 
Board examinations successfully. Geo. 
W. Boskowitz, A.M., M.D., Dean. 


Vita.—The Prolongation of Life and the 
Perpetuation of Youth. By HAvILAH 
SqurrEs. Chicago: Purdy gPublishing 
Company. 

The author discusses his topic from the 
point of view of the thought-life of a man. 
The mind is the chief thing. Its elevation, 
purification, etc., will promete all that is 
desirable physically. 











PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


THE Milwaukee Phrenological Club was 
organized recently, and they have already 


subscribed for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, 
Mr. GEORGE MARKLEY, formerly of 


Penn avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., class of ’92, 
has moved his phrenological office to 2038 
Forbes street in that city. 


THE CINCINNATI PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
will hold the first meeting of the season on 
September 20, at 230 West Seventh street, 
and will be pleased to see all friends of the 
science. 


Pror. GrorGE Morris, writing from 
Nebraska, says: ‘‘I expect to be back 
working in Minnesota this month insouth- 
east part of State. To-night expect to 
finish organizing the ‘Omaha Phrenologi- 
cal Society.’” 


Miss Epna I. SEELEY, class of ’g4, re- 
ports very favorably from Atlantic City, 
N. J., where she has had her office during 
the summer. She takes much pleasure in 
her work, and finds a great deal of interest 
manifested in our science. 


Lee Francis LyBARGER, Lakeside, Ohio, 
has been very successful in phrenology in 
that city. He recently took part in a de- 
bate with Dr. Nelson, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and in the near future he ex- 
pects to write out the propositions he main- 
tained. 


G. G. Brown, class of ’92, has been 
working through the Muskoka region of 
Canada and the district of Parry Sound. 
He has met with much success, having 
well-attended lectures, and averaging fif- 
teen delineations a day. He expects to 
remain at Front Creek, Canada, for 
another month, and will go from there to 
Ohio. He proposes to continue in the 
phrenological field, as he says: ‘‘I enjoy 
it and believe it is more remunerative than 
any other line of work I can take up.” > 


Pror. F. A. Fariss, classes of 85 and 
"87, has been giving a series of lectures at 


Tabor, Iowa. He has been working in 
that State for the past few weeks and sends 
us many orders for charts, etc. 

Later Prof. Fariss writes: ‘‘I have 
worked three towns in Nebraska, and 
have been quite successful financially. 
The prospect tor fall work is good as far as 
I can learn. I am billed at Wissner Opera 
House, Wissner, Neb., for four nights, 
beginning September 13.” 


R. E. WARREN, Unionville, Mo., has just 
closed a course of six lectures at that place 
and reports crowded houses. After order- 
ing a large lot of Wells’ charts the follow- 
ing encomium was received: 

‘*T am much pleased with the new ar- 
rangement of the Wells Chart. Also with 
the quality of the paper aod color of cover, 
which is bright and cheerful. The ar- 
rangement of the matter of the chart is 
such that the examiner will be greatly 
aided in his making of the chart.” 


During the past year The Human Nature 
Club, of Brooklyn, have had ten public 
lectures, with an average attendance of 
one hundred and fifty. In addition to this 
they have had a class for the scientific 
study of phrenology, taught by Prof. 


Bausch. There were twenty weekly 
lessons. The membership now numbers 
sixty-four. To promote sociability among 


the members and friends the club gave an 
entertainment and reception in the hall, 
and a ‘‘Salmagundi party” at the class 
rooms. 

The work is very promising, and the 
club is disseminating a strong interest in 
phrenology in that section of Brooklyn. 
It will open its fallseason at Phoenix Hall, 
South Eighth street near Bedford avenue, 
on the fourth Friday in September, with a 
lecture by Mr. A. F. Dennett. A number 
of other eminent lecturers have been 
secured for the winter. The lectures are 
free, and the public is cordially invited. 

B. B. Conran. Sec’y, 
107 St. Felix street, 
Brooklyn. 











FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER §& WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER §& WELLS CO. 








The Subscription Price ¢f the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL aND Science or HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver er other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
rs ° almost sure to wear a holein the envelope and 
e lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always besent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change of post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out this information. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be ordered 
vom this office at Publishers’ prices. 
Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and eur Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


New England Medical Monthly, August, makes 
prominent discussions of rheumatism and skin affec- 
tions. W.C. Wile, M.D., editor, Danbury, Conn. 


In the Cosmopolitan Magazine (Irvington, N. Y.) 
for September we find ‘‘In the Realm of the Won- 
derful,” ‘*The Ancient Capital of Cuba,” “Brigham 
Young and Modern Utah,’’‘‘A House-Party at Ab- 
botsford,”* and ‘‘A Famous Crime’’ are strikingly set 
off with description and illustration. 


Review of Reviews for September gives prominent 
place to certain industrial enterprises of the day, 
viz. :*“*The Electrical Outlok,” “Niagara,” ‘Wind 
as a Motive Power,” ‘Weather Forecasts and Agri- 
culture,’ “‘Water-ways and Commerce,” and has 
among other special features “The Poster in Polc- 
tics,” and “Archbishop Croke of Ireland,” a charai- 
ter sketch. New York. 


The Arena for September is as ever plethoric with 
bold and liberal principles. Witness the following 
titles: ‘A Battle for Sound Morality,’’ ‘* The Tele- 
graph in England,” * Arbitration Treaty between 
England and America,’ “The People’s Lamps,” 
‘The August Present,’ “‘Women on the Single 
Tax,” “* Public Health and National Defense,” ** Na- 

oleon Bonaparte—II.,’’ ‘‘ Human Destioy,” ** The 
Brotherhood of India.”’ Boston. 





Lippincott’s for September has a readable table of 
contents, especially these numbers: ‘Napoleon and 


the Regent Diamond,” ‘Moliere,”’ ‘‘Crabbing,”’ 
“The Decadent Drama,” and. **The Survival’ of 
Superstitions.” Philadelphia. . 


Harper's Magazine for September has: ‘Three 
Gringos in Central America,” ‘*The Story of a Song,” 
*‘Mental Telegraphy Again,” by Mark Twain, ** he 
German Struggle for Liberty.—IX.,” ‘Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc.—VI.,” “A Fifteenth- 
Century Revival,’ ‘‘Notes on Indian Art,” “The 
Evolution of the Cow-Puncher,”’ “* Arabia—Islam and 
the Eastern Question,” among its best features. 
New York. 


Homiletic Review for September in the “ Review 
Section” discusses ‘ The Preacher and the Preach- 
ing for the Present Crisis. The Preacher and His 
Furnishing,’ “‘What a Preacher may Learn from 
the Writings of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes,” “ The 
Natural istory of the Conflict of Religion and 
Science,” “Church Methods and Church Work: Crit- 
icisms and Suggestions by Laymen,” “Light on 
Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries. Chaldea 
and Chaldeans,” Other departments are well fur- 
nished as usually. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


Medical Age, Detroit, Mich.—In its editorial man- 
agement for the most part liberal and independent. 
We like its recent views on the serums, nucleins 
alkaloids, and other evanescent fads of the profes- 
sion. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for Septem 
has ‘* Mishaps and Mysteries of the Sea,” oe The Pace 
tory Towns of Ergland,” “The Story of the Sam- 
ovar,”’ “* The Deati: of Professor Huxley,” and other 
features that command themselves in style and treat- 
ment to the average reader. New York. 


Werner's Magazine, September, well meets ex- 
pectation as a periodical devoted to vocal culture. 
The se ies of papers on Voice, Song and Speech is 
well sustained by practical suggestions in this num- 
ber. New York. 


Texas Health Journai—In later numbers much 
improvement is notable, and the editor, Dr. Elmore 
isto be congratulated. We remember that a few 
years ago Dr. Elmore was an assistant in Tue 

HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL office and_ proved an ener- 
getic and competent aid, Dallas, Texas. 


Popular Science Monthly, September, has more in 
the series on the Warfare of Science. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer discusses ‘“‘ The Biographer. Historian and 
Litterateur,”” ‘“‘ Trades and Faces,’’ ‘“‘ Dr. Daniel 
Hack-hike,”’ “‘ Material of Morality’ (in the Sully 
“Studies of Childhood’’), ** Bird Study,” and “*Only a 
Match” are specially attractive. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


Eclectic—Devoted mainly to selections from the 
best foreign periodicals; has about nineteen titles in 
September edition covering a broad field of thought 
and event. New York. 


Leisure Hours, September number, besides its 
social literature, has many hints and advice for the 
homebodies, masculine and feminine, of domestic 
life. A capital drawing entitled ‘“ Telegraphy” 
occupies the front flyleaf. Philade'phia. 
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Good Housekeeping, September number, chockfull 
of good sketches and items of service tothe house- 
keeper and home lover and those who are homeless. 
Clark, Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Merck's Market Report, semi-monthly, contains 
much of interest to the pharmacist and hints of use to 
the physician. New York. 


Boots and Shoes Weekly, current numbers at hand. 
Certainly one of the most enterprising and striking 
of the trade papers published. Every number has 
its novel features. he *‘ Practical Talks on Adver- 
tising’’ are full of suggestion; for instance Mr. 
Richardson is very happy in his management. New 

or’ 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer, monthly.— 
Another admirably conducted trade publication by 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face and Head.—The author of this 
work has for more than half a century been engaged 
in the study of human character, and as the result of 
such long and varied experience has produced a 
book the object of which is to teach one how to 
read the character of the stranger, or the friend, 
how to discern the human mind, how to unfold the 
nature of man that one may read him as heis. It 
iseminently practical in its teachings, simple and 
pointed in its language. The three leading features 
of the book are: 

I. “ The Analysis and Illustration of the Human 
Temperaments.”’ No one can thoroughly understand 
physiology or read character without understanding 
the temperaments; for the temperaments embrace 
the whole body and brain; they are here so clearly 
presented that, in connection with the copious illus- 
trations, the common observer can readily assign toa 
person the temperament and peculiar constitution 
with which he is endowed. 

II. “Child Culture.” One of the greatest ad- 
vantages connected with the science of phrenology 
is that, when rightly understood and applied, it en- 
ables the parent to educate the mind of the child to 
the best advantage. Many infantile heads and faces 
are shown, illustrating the peculiarities of children, 
and advice is given to parent and teacher how to 
guide, train and develop these little men and women. 

III. The third important theme of the book is that 
of ** Character Studies” and the adaptation to differ- 
ent professions and trades and the qualifications 
necessary for successin them. These chapters give 
invaluable advice and suggestions which, if followed, 
would prevent the square pin from getting into the 
round hole, and vice versa. In short, man and his 
make-up, his talents and dispositions are presented 
in so many lights that all readers will be benefited by 
the perusal of ‘‘ How to Study Strangers.’”’ Price 
$1.50. 


Drs. 8S. W. and M. Dodds, of St. Louis, 
cure all diseases, acute and chronic, without medi- 
cine. Their long practice insures successful treat- 
ment, and further information is offered on applica- 
tion. 


Now that vacation is over, many of our 
young people are considering where they can obtain 
typewriters. The catalogue of the “Typewriter 
Exchange,’* which will be sent by applying to them 
at 14 Barclay street, will give necessary information 
and perhaps save dollars to the applicant. 


The 1895 session of the American 
Instituteof Phrenology opened its doors on the 3d 
of September. A very enthusiastic class greete 1; the 
professors. While not as large in numbers this year 
as last the intellectual caliber is certainly not lacking. 
The thirty-three who are here make up all pursuits 
and occupations and come from all parts of the 
United States and Canada,and from London. We 
predict for them a bright outlook after graduation, 
and trust with the launching of the class of '95 ** that 
humanity will be the wiser and the better for the 
dissemination of the information this class has 
obtained here.” 


The attention of our readers is again 
called to the increasing circulation of our excellent 
practical instructor, by Bates Torrey, called “* Practi- 
cal Typewriting.” ‘It isa work that has been,‘and 
will continue to be, highly commended as a most 
thorough exposition of the technique of typewriting. 
The author’s instruction is not limited to any one of 
the fifty or more machines now in use, but applies to. 
all of them that have the universal keyboard. The 
mechanics of the typewriter are exhaustively treated; 
the lessons are carefully graded; in fact, it is a com- 
plete text book on the subject.”” Price $1.50. 


A copy of Tue Purenorocicat Journat for No- 
vember, 1861, is wanted. 

We would call the attention of our readers and 
agents to the error made by us in quoting “* Chas- 
tity,”” by Dio Lewis, at $1.50 postpaid. The price of 
this book is $2 postpaid. The error referred to 
was made on page 12, September number of the 
JourRNAL, in the advertising department. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


“Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing 
—Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 





This delightful toilet 
soap yields a white 
lather laden with puri- 
fying, soothing and 
healing properties. Its use prevents’ and 
cures blackheads, chapping, chafing, etc. 
For Packer's Tar Soap is 
pure and bland and 
Shampooing gg not dry the hair. 
It removes dandruff, 
allays itching and promotes healthful 
growth of the hair. 


For the 
Complexion 








“And it stands at the head of all others for 


Bathing Infants and Invalids” 


—New Eng. Med. Mo:. 
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How it looks, 


to the women who wash with Pearline, when 
they see a woman washing in the old-fashioned 
way with soap—-rubbing the clothes to pieces, 
A | rubbing away her strength, wearing herself 
= : 
3 out over the washboard! To these Pearl- 
ine women, fresh from easy washing, she 
seems to ‘‘ wear a fool’s cap unawares.” 
i in favor of Pearline— 
easier work, quicker work, better 


ee 
—_ work, safety, economy. There's 
not one thing against it. What’s 





the use of w ashing i in the hardest 
way, when it costs more money ? 489 
CAE 


wht 


Two Points of View. 


A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is | Iwouldn’t give arap fora financial interest 
| the greatest remedy Ler er heard of; I wish I | in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one 
| owned it. I had little faith when I began its | package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 
| use ,and my faith was not increased by the use | a manthe other day. I have tried everything 
of the first box, but my wife was anxious for | I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid |! 
me to continue it, for, said she, it is swch | myself of Piles, which I inherited. Two | 
a clean, whol » and + ble | years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
method, it must help you. So I continued ji t three times, and have had no trouble since. 
and soon began to improve. I used four | My grandmother, eighty years old and most } 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared | of her life asufferer from the same complaint, 

| and has never returned. If one in a thousand | was cured from the same package, and there 
Mi of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- | is some left. 

sure, or Fistula could only learn of its Que mew een, wholly unlike any 

| wonderful virtues, the proprietors would | other heretofore used, for the cure of 


. Piles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- 
reap a good reward, and they deserve to. I | pal patd ter OE.06, Pacttoniase and erect | 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, | see ( LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 























THE CHICAGO Inter-Ocean } 
INSTITUTE OF Bung, cor. 


| ANTISEPTIC, NON-TOXIC, 
PHRENOLOGY Dearborn Sts. PROPHYLACTIC, ae IRRITANT, 
at ENTAT vE jA AN TINA Ss. 
Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. FERM VAG PEPS inTEST IN RDER 





Fall Term begins September 1. SEND FOR + BORINE cases CO.N.Y. 
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The Apparatus Catalogue. To the 
many inquirers as to prices of charts for phrenolo- 
gists, books for lecturers, pamphlets for advertising 
purposes, cuts for illustration of pamphlets, lecture 
posters, circular dodgers, etc., rubber stamps, sets 
of portraits for lecturers, collection of casts, phreno- 
logical specimens, anatomical models and plates for 
manikins, pnysiological diagrams and plates, charts 
for lectures to ladies, magic lanterns for illustrating 
lectures, electro-medical batteries, home exercisers, 
breathing tubes for general use; and other supplies 
in the way of phrenological busts, casts, of brain, 
tape measures, calipers, surgical instruments, skele- 
tons, skulls; in fact, everything that is needed by an 
up to date lecturer can be supplied by us. The above- 
mentioned catalogue will be sent on receipt of a two 
cent stamp and correspondence is solicited. 


The Phrenological Magazine for Sep- 
tember comes to hand with usual good things, lead- 
ing with a character sketch of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and some members of his cabinet, with por- 
traits; an illustrated article on ‘* Responsibility of 
Crime,” the third papcr on “* Phrenology and Recrea- 
tion,”’ and serials on the * Physiology of the Brain,” 
and “ The History and Progress of Phrenology.” 
These articles have no doubt been read with 
interest by those who have had opportunity to see 
the magazine, and we shall take pleasure in sending 
on application, with accompanying 15 cents, a copy 
of this number, or a yearly subscription at $1.50 per 
year. Would call attention also tothe general in- 
formation given as contained in the Children’s 
Column," Phrenology for Children;” ** What Phrenol- 
ogists are Doing,” etc. 

To all readers of The Journal. We 
have fora year continued the Field Nete Depart- 
mentin our columns, which we think has been of 
general interest not only to the persons actively en- 
gaged in disseminating phrenology as lecturers and 
teachers but also to our graduates. We invite short, 
pithy correspondence to be inserted in this depart- 
ment and should always receive copy by the 12th of 
the preceding month to insure prompt insertion and 
be of timely interest. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the announcement of the coming “ Phrenological 
Annual”’ for 1896, which is to be published by L. N. 
Fowler & Co., of London, England. They claim to 
have many excellent articles and delineations in 
hand and promised, to be fully illustrated, and with 
its articles of phrenological interest, etc., should be 
gladly welcomed by ali. Priceof this tobe 15 cents 
per copy. Orders received at this office. 


We have just received from the binders 
a fresh supply of the useful pamphlet, Accidents and 
Emergencies, which is a guide to their proper 
management by way of directions for treatment of 
cuts, sprains, broken bones, burns nnd scalds, sun- 
stroke, inflammations, cholera, p>isons, lightning, 
drowning, etc. Further comment here is unneces- 
sary. The low price of 10 cents should place it with- 
in the reach of all. 


The Union Book Co. calls attention to 
“Shorthand Without a Master,” which pamphlet 
should be of value to those interested in the subject. 


Another important notice to American 
phrenologists comes from Prof. Fowler, of I.ondon, 
that those who wish to register in The Phreno- 
logical Annual for 1896 must send, in their names 
not later than September 30. This register is open to 
all phrenologists possessing such a standing and 
moral character as in the opinion of the editors will 
entitle them to a place therein. 


Now is the time to secure subscriptions 
for the coming year. We make this special offer: 
To send Tue Journat for the three remaining months 
of this year and all of next year on receipt of 
$1.50. This offer is open to new subscribers, and will 
bring Tue Journat fifteen months for $1.50. In other 
words they receive fifteen copies at 10 cents a num- 
ber. Tue Journat is full of valuable information, 
being of interest to the phrenologist with its phreno- 
graphs of prominent people, articles on brain develop- 
ments, phrenological biography, the scientific relation 
series, with sundry articles on physiognomy. Useful 
to the parent for illustrated papers on child culture, 
to those in poor health for the ** Science of Health 
Department,” treating as it does on hygiene and 
food and diet ; to the student of anthropology for its 
“Notes in Anthropology,” articles on criminology, 
modern education and morality ; and interesting to 
the public for its scientific notes on insanity, clair- 
voyance, right selection in marriage, etc. Those 
who are subscribers now can, we think, readily 
awaken the interest of friends and others to become 
interested in this magazine, which stands alone in its 
particular field of usefulness. 





«© JOKER'S DICTIONARY. 





Thousands of men, when in the society of 
,zadies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining 
and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot. 

This great and original book comes to the 
aid of just such people ; it does for the man 
who wants to be witty what Webster’s Dic- 
tionary does for the man who wants to be 
wise in the use of words. , 

It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor, 

It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and 
is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- 
cally. That is to say, it is in the style of a 
dictionary. You can find Jokes, Stories, and 
clever bits of repartee, brilliant jests and 
flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 
likely to come up in social intercourse, 

Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 





Quaker Oat 


The most delicious and economical breakfast food in 
the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! 





Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
; a 7 A 7 \ 4 ~ m /\ _ 
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C U R | 0 U BOOKS for Curious People. 
Catalogue Free. Address 


UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shorthand Without a Master 


By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Trials, Speeches, etc.. may be acquired. By 
the aid of this work any person of the most ordinary 
intelligence may learn to write Shorthand. Students, 
Authors, Clergymen, Lawyers, everybody should 
learn it because of its universal availability. Price, 
25 cents, postpaid. Address UNION BOOK CO 
Box 106, Brooklyn, New York. 





FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BICYCLE use Drxon’s No. 
79 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Curing by Hygiene 
We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a ay: also diseases of the digestive organs. 
atients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


={e)al 12 


ANTISEPTIC, MOUTH WASH 
PROPHYLACTIC, AND GARGLE, 


HE TEETH, yg BREATH 4 GUMS 
SWEETENS 7” @ naroeNs ™ 





Preserves | 


SEND FOR DENTAL PAMPHLETS. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y 








Corns and 
Conscience 


cannot be forgotten. Next time 
the corn aches let it call to mind 
the fact that 


A-Corn Salve 


removes the toe-corn every time. 
No Pain—No Poison. Old corns 
must go—that’s a strong point. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Giant Chemical Co., Phila., Pa. 
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$1.15 


This fine Nainsook Dress, 
with square yoke, of hem- 
stitched tucks, finished 
with ruffles of embroid- 
ery, neck and sleeves to 
correspond, is quite as 
desirable at $1.15 as those 
we have advertised for 75, 
88 and 90 cents. 


By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. 


_ With its 700 illustra- 
tions and descrip- 
tions of the best 
things to choose from, 
mamere any where, 
with our catalogue, can enjoy the adva 
of trading by maii at the Pmt Mong when 
ing chiidren is th »exciusive business. Free for 
4 cents postage. 


BEST & COQvo-62 West 
Ww 23d Street, 
New York 











THE NEW ST. LouIS 


While it is under new management, with new edi- 
tors and new contributors, it is still the oldest and 
most reputable publication of its kind in the West, 
this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names of 
friends who might subscribe for our magazine, we 
wlll mail our one dollar magazine a full year. At 30 
cents we lose money the first year, but hope you will 
continue to bea subscriber, after seeing twelve num- 
bers. If you wish to see the Magazine before sub- 
scribing, send 10 cents and receive a sample copy and 
a free gift of an aluminum, dime-size charm, with the 
Lord’s prayer engraved in smallest characters ; 
bright as silver, and never tarnishes. Wer Do NoT 
SEND SAMPLE COPIES FREE, SO Save your postal cards, 
as no notice will be given them. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. Address 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST: ‘‘ How and Why,” issued by the 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





2 2% WISH to Sell ? 
nterns Wanted 


And forSale orExchange. 
Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


” 


Penn MuvtTvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE 





ADY Agents Wanted 










Wi, L 
Ren, SY r_ *to sell the Petit Patent 
> SS Electric Womb Motes 
= m- 


a Woman’s best friend. 
hi: W ple,safe andgives immediate 

relief. Sealed circular free. 
Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ee CARD PRINTER FRE, 


eee any name in one minute; prints 500 cardsan hour, YOU can 
make money with it. A font o yf type, also Indelible Ink, 
Type Holder, Pads and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 
Sample mailed FREE for lc. stamps for postage and packing on 
outfit and large catalogue of 1,000 Bargains in household articles 
and novelties. 

COMICAL RUBBER STAMPS, 

More fun than a barrel of monkeys. A complete set 
of SIX grotesque little pple, Policemen, Dudes and 
Devils, with everlasting Ink pads. With them a boy can 
make a circus in_a minute, ostpaid for 10 cents. 

Address R. H. ge eee «&B 











Dept. No, 57. ortlandt St., New York, 


WILHIDE’S EXHALER — matt 








It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


= : Only costs ene visit tothe Doctor 
; = and lasts a lifetime. 

Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure 
of diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER 
1. “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common months and I am a healthier man.”’ 






colds.” J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
2. “It aids digestion and gives me an appetite” —— Christian Advocate, says: “To this Instrument I 
3. “It relieves me of mental and physical weari- owe more than all medicines, or outdoor exercise, 





ness from close study and indoor work’ and were I compelled to choose between the use of 
4. “It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing _ the tube for one and a half hours a day, and all other 
sleep.” exercises and medicines without it, for the removal of 
5 pulmonary disease, experience and observation 


a 
5. “It is the best tonic”’ 
6. “Can do no hurt and always does good ”’ would lead me to prefer the tube.” 


7. “It increased my chest two inches in a few ter Agents Wanted. Price, $1.50. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 27 E. 21st St., New York 


YOUNG AND OLD 


SHOULD 
ALL READ 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


. AND... 








“HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS” 


Sone 





iF THESE PUBLICATIONS SHOULD NOT BE OF INTEREST TO THE PARTY SEEING THIS ADVERTISE- 
MENT WE SUGGEST THEIR WRITING US FOR A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF OUR PUBLICATIONS AND 
SEE FOR THEMSELVES WHAT WE OFFER AND WHAT WE MAKE AND WHAT WE DO, AND LAST,§BUT 
NOT LEAST, ASK FOR A DELINEATION OF YOUR CHARACTER, WHICH WILL TELL YOU WHAT 
PROFESSION OR PURSUIT IN LIFE YOU ARE BEST FITTED FOR ER 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 


FOWLER & WELLS G0. *” “sZssr"= 





Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —.-i 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per- 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings of the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Aiso your age and color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 





Excellent facilities, Chemical and Pathological Laboratories, Dispensary 
in the same building. 


For information and catalogue address 
G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M.D., Drean 





PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY 





«The Best Exposition of the very highest development of Manual 
Skill in Typewriting”’ is 


The Standard Work on the Touch or 
All-Finger Method 


FOR SCHOOLS, BUSINESS COLLEGES AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


ANTISEPTIC, | NON-TOXIC, | FOR EXTERNAL 
AND PROPHYLACTIC,! NON -IRRITANT,| AND INTERNAL USE. 


FORMULA.—Borine ts composed of the | not injure or stain the most delicate fabric, and 
active constituents of st benzoin, gaultheria | is therefore useful as a general disinfectant, 
mbens, spirea ulmaria, solidago odora, Borine is highiv recommended as a Mouth 
mamelis virginica, the stearoptenes cf thymus | Wash, as a Gargle, Spray or Lotion in inflamma- 
serpyllum, eucalyptus globulus, menthe2 arven- | tions of the throat, nose and mucous membranes; 
sis, with boracic acid, for Inhalation in croup, diphtheriaand whooping 









Borine possesses a fragrant odor anda very | cough; as. soothing and antiseptic application to 

reeable pungent taste. 1t mixes with water wounds, burns, etc., and internally as a sedative, 
in all proportions, and is compatible with most of | antifermentative and carminative in digestive 
the preparations of the pharmacopceia, It does | troubles and in intestinal disorders, 


SEND FOR LITERATURE &SAMPLES. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y. 








**A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—JN. Y. Evangelist. 


[ITTELL'S [IVING AGE, 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3300 Double Column Octavo Pages 
of [Matter (Making Four Large Volumes ) 
Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


THe ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


Contribute to make this periodical 

















ncyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE ____. 
TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men 
and women of the world 
have read and commended it during more than half a century. 


‘¢ Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 
Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, 
Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe, Fiction 
and Choice Poetry —all these make up THE LIVING AGE,”’ 


— Evening Bulletin, Phila. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


As a special inducement to any who desire to make a trial subscripticn, 
we will send the weekly issues for the last six months of this year (July to 
Dec. inclusive) for $3.00; or, for $6.00, we will send the numbers for the 
year 1895. 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Address) LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St.. Boston. 
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T= METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 


Devoted to 


Occult, Philosophic and Scientific Research 


Edited by } LeAnn? HOLann eee te and ISSUED MONTHLY 


The only first-class magazine in the world devoted to the higher (or metaphysical) side of every important 
subject of life, presented in a trustworthy manner by the best writers of the day in every part of the world. 
Always the best. 

Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Single Copies, 25 cts 


Agents wanted in every locality. 
Send for blank forms and the necessary material for procuring clubs ' 


The Philosophy of Mental Healing 


By LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE 
A clear interpretation of the scientific status of the Mental Healing Movement 
“ There is a constant temptation to quote, but we must leave interested readers to enjoy the work as a 
whole. Meanwhile we commend it as a most valuable contribution to theliterature of mental healing yet 
given to the public ; dignified in tone, clear and definite in statement, and logical in its conclusions.” 
—Boston EveninG TRANSCRIPT. 


Cloth, $2.00; Full Gold, $2.50 


New Light from the Great Pyramid ! 


The Astronomico-Geographical System of the Ancients Recovered and Applied to the Elucidation of 
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is a little instrument weighing less than a pound, which when attached 
to the body causes the wn -le system to absorb 


OXYGEN—PURE OXYGEN 


from the atmosphere. It introduces this potent curative agent—oxy- 
gen—into the remotest and most recondite parts. It purifies the blood. It 


VITALIZES EVERY ORGAN. 


It makes war on disease by destroying its producing cause. It elimi- 
nates the morbid and noxious elements that act injuriously or that 


LOWER VITALITY. 


It neutralizes or expels all poisons, either of malaria, contagion, or 
from the effects of powerful drugs. With the body plentifully 


SUPPLIED WITH OXYGEN 


and freely oxygenized blood, it is imp»ssible for disease toexist, because 
the conditions that made it possible have been removed—burnt out. 


IT IS HARIILESS. 


As the Electropoise simply induces the absorption of oxygen, no injury 
can possibly result from its application. 


ABANDONED CASES 


have been treated from all sections, and the results fully warrant the 
claim that ‘“‘the Electropoise often cures when all else has failed.” 


DO NOT DESPAIR 


if you have tried physicians, specialists, change of scene and climate— 
everything, in the vain hope of cure, and are desperate. 


REFIEFMBER, 


the Electropoise has made its reputation by curing cases that were sup- 
posed to be “ incurable,’’ and pronounced by physicians as such. 


INVESTIGATION COURTED 


We solicit the closest investigation into the Electropoise—its workings— 
our methvuds—results that attend its uses, etc. 


PHYSICIANS AND SCIENTISTS 


are especially asked to investigate the matter. Thinking people of a'l 
classes will be interested in our book. 


STATESMEN, JURISTS, 


clergymen, scientists, physicians, and intelligent members of all classes 
of society use and indorse the Electropoise. In our book 


THEIR CERTIFICATES 


are given, together with other information about the Electropoise, its 
price, method of applying, ease of application, certainty of effect, 


ABSENCE OF SHOCK, 


or other sensation except increase of vigor, its total difference from the 
“electrical appliances" commonly known. This book 


MAILED FREE 


to any interested applicant. Write for one and learn more of this re- 
markable home cure for disease without medicine. 


ELECTROLIBRATION 60, — "%2,"oxtono Si. tokoon 
, 407 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


CONSTANTINE’S i 


PINE TAR SOAP 
(Persian Healing ) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 
complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them.—All 
druggists. 






















Men and Women Differ in Character 
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Portraits from Life in ‘‘ Heads and Faces "’ 





No. 1. James Parton No. 5. Emperor Paul of Russia No. 9. General Napier 
2. A.M. Rice No. 6. George Eliot No. 10. Otho the Great 

No. 3. Wm. M. Evarts No. 7. King Frederick the Strong No. 11. African 

4. General Wisewell No.8. Prof. George Bush 


If You Want Something 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘SIcns 
OF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. NELSON 
Sizer, the Examiner in the Phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D., Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. S1zER 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of 
character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his pro- 
fessional work. It will show you how to read people as you would a 
book, and to see if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and trustworthy people, such as 
you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments 
in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published 
for the price, 25,000 copies having been sold the first year. Contains 
200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 





40 cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., puBLisHEers 
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